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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


| i the earlier days of the Republic, it wasan event when the Pres- 

ident of the United States got as far as New England during 
his term of office. With modern facilities for travel, there is no 
reason why he should not visit the Pacific coast, if he feels so dis- 
posed. The trip of General Harrison to New England is the 
second he has made since the first of last month; and the cordial 
reception he has met with at various points along the route shows 
that he stands well in the popular regard. It would be a fine 
thing if his intercourse with the Republicans of those States should 
convince him of the mistake he is making in accepting Indiana 
standards as to the relation of appointments to practical politics, 
and bring him to see that Republicanism never prospers by the 
adoption of low ideas as to the spoils of office. 

There have been rumors of Cabinet reconstruction, by which 
Mr. Noble is to be appointed to the vacant place on the Supreme 
bench, and Mr. Clarkson is to enter the Cabinet. We must de- 
cline to believe that President Harrison will so misuse the best 
elements of the party as to give a place among his counsellors to 
a man whose chief claim upon public attention is the speed with 
which he makes removals and appointments. 





THE distractions caused in Pennsylvania by the distribution 
of the Federal ‘ spoils,”—or rather the effort to distribute them,— 
are noticed in many directions. The Philadelphia and Allegheny 
quarrels have been scarcely more earnest than those in several 
other counties. Thus, in Berks there is a general revolt against 
the dictation of a Mr. High, who professes to represent the Presi- 
dent’s authority in that bailiwick ; and in Lehigh county a strong 
protest has been made against two individuals who claim the 
right to say who shall and who shall not be appointed. In Lan- 
caster county the naming of a Collector of Internal Revenue is 
“ accorded ” to Senator Cameron, and he would like to get the 
job off his hands, but the disputes among his friends over a half 
dozen aspirants are so vehement that he hesitates to designate 
any one. At Reading, a post-master is to be named,—in order to 
turn a Democrat out,-—but the fight is so bitter that no decision 
has yet been reached, and factional feeling is rampant. And 
there are a dozen or so quarrels over smaller post-offices in the 
close and doubtful Seventh Congressional District, where the Re- 
publican member-elect finds the ‘‘ patronage ” a wearing and dis- 
tracting burden, and may well doubt whether its disposal has 
not made him more enemies than friends. 

Similiar instances abound from one end of the State to the 
other. They illustrate how much injury was done the Republican 
cause, in Pennsylvania, when the President took the amazing 
step of delivering it over to the control and bestowal of Mr. 
Quay. That step signified a low level of political action, and it is 
on a low levelindeed that Federal affairs in Pennsylvania now 
stand. 





It is a fair indication of the present ideas and quaiities of the 
organization which represents Mr. Quay and General Harrison in 
Pennsylvania, which we find in the Harrisburg Telegraph, the or- 
gan of the Republican party at the State capital. That journal 
emphatically says : 

“It isa healthy sign when men like Attorney General Miller and Sec- 
retary Rusk refuse to be interviewed on the subject of civil service reform. 
It is a sort of reform that nobody is crying for, and if the common people 
could be given a chance to vote on it in any State in the Union—or in the 
Union as a whole—it would be snowed under so deeply it would never be 
heard of again. The people are tired of the sham, and its total abolition 
would please them more than the pharasaical efforts to do what the reformers 





call ‘purifying the service.’ Civil service reform is a reflection on the 
honest man who does not hold office.” 


Of course the Telegraph contemns the platform of the Repub- 
lican party of the country,—just as Quayism contemns Republi- 
canism,—and it equally tramples under foot the declarations of 
President Harrison in his letter of acceptance. But none the less 
the Telegraph knows the stream it swims in. There certainly is 
no civil service reform, or any other reform, in those waters. 





BuT no greater contrast with the Telegraph’s low-down ex- 
pression could be found than some of the declarations of the Re- 
publican Conventions of Pennsylvania. For years past, 1886 alone 
excepted, there has been a resolution in favor of Civil Service Re- 
form. This year the platform is silent on the subject, but look at the 
declaration made in 1882, by the Convention which first nominated 
General Beaver for Governor— 

“That we unequivocally condemn the use of patronage to promote 
personal political ends, and require that all offices bestowed within the party 
shall be upon the sole basis of fitness. 


“ That competent and faithful officers should not be removed except for 
cause. 

“ That the non-elective minor offices should be filled in accordance with 
rules established by law. 

“That public office constitutes a high trust to be administered solely 
for the people whose interest shall be paramount to those of persons and 
parties, and that it should be invariably conducted with the same efficiency, 
economy, and integrity as are expected in the execution of private trusts.” 

It may be asked, What is the difference in the situations of 
1882 and 1889 that the ‘“‘ key-note”’ of the party now should be so 
far below the mark of seven years ago? The explanation is that 
which we have given elsewhere in this issue of THE AMERICAN, 
that “spoils” are now the supreme influence. 





THE Senatorial Committee appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of Alaska, with especial reference to the alleged outrages 
upon native women by white residents, has visited Metlakhatla, 
Fort Wrangel, and Sitka, and has satisfied itself that such stories 
have no pertinence to the present condition of affairs at these 
places. Of course Metlakhatla is a model Indian settlement, and 
shows how much may be done by the devotion of one white man 
to civilize the red men. Sitka never was so much troubled with 
the outrageous conduct of unprincipled white men. But Fort 
Wrangel was formerly the outlet of the Cassiare gold mines, and 
some of the two thousand white miners there employed behaved 
at times in a fashion to disgrace our civilization. As the mines 
have proved unprofitable, these white miners have moved away, 
and the outrages have ceased. So the Presbyterian missionaries 
laboring at this point are no longer under the necessity of inter- 
fering on the street to prevent their girl pupils from being carried 
off to the mines. 





THE National Wool-Growers’ Association has asked the Presi- 
dent to call an extra session of Congress with a view to establish- 
ing a more effective tariff on wool. A Free Trade contemporary 
thinks it a sufficient answer to this proposal to mention several 
American establishments for the manufacture of woolens which 
have been obliged to retire from business because they have not 
been making any dividends. It chooses to ignore the fact that 
the duties on woolen goods weie affected by the unfortunate alter- 
ations in the Tariff in 1883, no less than those on wool. It is just 


the increased import of foreign woolens under the lower duties of 
the last six years, during which these firms made no money, 
which has hurt the woolen-growers even more than have the lower 
duties on wool, as this has diminished the home demand for wool 
of all grades. 


It therefore is not by means of “ free wool” that 
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the situation is to be retrieved for the makers of woolens, but by 
a return to the old schedule of duties on both wool and woolens, 
under which both interests prospered. 





ONCE more the New York Board of Trade brings up the ques- 
tion of our commerce with South America. Of the $450,000,000 
of manufactures and Northern produce taken yearly by the States 
of the Southern half of this continent, the United States furnishes 
only eleven per cent., or the odd $50,000,000 worth. The Board 
looks to the coming International American Congress to do some- 
thing to correct this state of things. But it also asserts: ‘‘ The 
most direct, rapid, and prompt means of transit must be given to 
our merchants to South and Central America, and that as soon as 
possible.” In plain English we must abandon our do-nothing 
policy as regards our merchant marine, if we wish to find a new 
market in that or in any direction. 

The Times of New York takes the report of the Board as a 
text on which to preach of the right means to obtain trade with 
our neighbors to the South. It says: “ Take off the duty on raw 
wool, which is one of the principal things with which South 
Americans buy manufactured goods; remove all taxes from raw 
materials of manufactures, so that we can make these goods and 
sell them at as low prices as England, Germany, and France ; then 
cast off the antiquated restrictions upon shipping, so that our 
merchants can get vessels on equal terms with those of Europe ; 
and then the question of trade with South America will solve it- 
self.” 

It cannot be our duties on South American produce which are 
in the way of trade, as we now buy of them twice as much of that 
produce as we sell them manufactures and American produce. 
Neither can it be the duties we impose on the raw materials of 
our manufactures, for the articles we most desire to sell them are 
made of cotton, on which we collect no duty or excise tax. As 
for shipping, American merchants are free to buy and own ships 
of European build in any numbers, provided these are not em- 
ployed in the coasting trade. And as the raw materials required 
to build ships come in free of duty, why should not we build ships 
‘* and sell them at as low a price as England, Germany and France,” 
if nothing more than “ free raw materials” is required to bring 
our manufactures down to the European level of cheapness ? 





THE new High License law went into operation in Connecti- 
cut on the first day of this month. This makes the tenth State 
which has adopted this method of dealing with the liquor traffic, 
all of them Northern and Republican States except Missouri and 
New Jersey. The Connecticut law is not so satisfactory in its re- 
strictive ‘eatures as are those of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. 
But it establishes a $400 fee for a license, and imposes various re- 
strictions on the establishments which obtain it. One of these 
stood originally in the Brooks law, but was eliminated before it 
got through the legislature. It is that places where liquor is sold 
shall be open to the street, no screen-doors or window-screens be- 
ing allowed. The county-commissioners have ruled that this is 
complied with when a bar of a hotel is open to a room next the 
street ; but that this is the largest liberty that can be taken in con- 
struing the law. The hotels must shift their bars in other cases 
to give the degree of publicity which the law requires. 





THE remission of the question of revising the Westminster 
Confession to the local Presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church 
has led to a very vigorous discussion, in which three parties have 
been developed. The conservatives are opposed to any revision, 
chiefly on the ground that ifonce that be begun, there is no saying 
how far it may be carried. How far it is feared, may be inferred 
from the remark of Professor Greene of Princeton Seminary, that 
even if the Church should eliminate Calvinism from its Confession 
of Faith, that institution would remain faithful to that doctrine 
still. This party think they have made a strong point in appeal- 
ing to the Act of 1789, by which the Westminster standards were 





adopted, in which it was provided that no alteration should be 
made unless asked for by a majority of two-thirds of the presby- 
teries. Yet itis dubious how far one General Assembly could bind 
its successors by an act of this kind; and certainly if any Assem- 
bly chose to ignore it, there is no civil court which would hold it 
bound. 

Another party opposed to revision is at the other extreme. It 
is represented by Professor Briggs of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary who apprehends that the liberty of theological teaching 
would be much abridged by any confession that could be adopted 
at present. The Westminster divines, while successful enough in 
ruling all past heresies out of their communion, were not so happy 
in anticipating heresies yet to come. As the trial of Professor 
Robertson Smith by the Free Church Assembly in Scotland showed, 
they did not anticipate the new views as to the authenticity and 
inspiration of the various books of the Scriptures, in which Profes- 
sor Briggs is supposed to share. But a new confession certainly 
would rule out all liberty of teaching on that subject. So Pro- 
fessor Briggs prefers a still more generous formula for the clerical 
subscription to the Confession as it stands, although even now 
nobody is compelled to give his assent to every statement it con- 
tains. 

The party of revision is led by Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke of 
Brooklyn, whom we should have expected to find on the other 
side of the controversy. They wish for a much briefer confession, 
and one in which Calvinism shall not be eliminated, but stated 
much less drastically than in that of Westminster. At present we 
do not see much prospect of their success, as they have both the 
extreme right and the extreme left against them. 





THE farmers of the North-Western wheat-belt may look for- 
ward to an autumn of exceptional prosperity. The new States 
are to have a good year in which to begin their corporate house- 
keeping. Their wheat crop is exceptionally large, and at the 
same time that of the competing countries is very deficient. India 
falls more than twenty million bushels behind recent years. Hun- 
gary is so much behind hand that the dual empire will have noth- 
ing to export this year, and even may have to draw on us, as Rou- 
mania, from which she got her supply of coarse grain, has forbid- 
den its export. At the same time, the crops of the Western Euro- 
pean states, although not exceptionally bad, are very far from 
sufficing for home demand. 

It is true that a large part of the profits of this wheat trade 
are absorbed by the middle-men and speculators, who come be- 
tween the farmer and his European customers. But the remedy 
for this isin the farmer’s own hands. By combination he has been 
able to put an end to the exactions of dealers in machinery and 
other kinds of farm-supplies. Let him combine also to come into 
immediate relations with his customers in the Eastern States and 
in Europe. In this way he would secure a better access to the 
foreign market, which sometimes is shut to him by the demands 
of the middle-men for excessive profits, and he would reap the 
whole advantage of his sales. Nothing more than an extension 
of the Granger methods is needed for the purpose, and a great 
farmers’ association, like those which underlie the land-bank sys- 
tem of continental Europe, could borrow all the capital needed to 
set the plan working. 





THE prevailing sentiment of the convention of electricians at 
Chicago is opposed to the use of that force in the execution of 
criminals. Not merely do they object to the unpleasant asso- 
ciations of electricity with the hangman’s business, but they argue 
from the uniform experience of all who have received great elec- 
tric shocks, and have survived the experience, that this mode of 
execution must be exceedingly painful. Letters received from 
nearly all the electric-light stations in the country, where such 
accidents have occurred, speak of the sensations attending the 
shock as terrific. The recipients describe it as like being ham- 
mered to death, or crushed to death in a vise, or sawn in two by 
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a buzz-saw, or dashed to pieces from some great height. No two 
accounts correspond, showing that the etfects on persons of differ- 
ent temperaments and constitutions are as different as possible. 
In view of this record of experiences, it is to be hoped that the 
electricians will exert themselves to diminish the number of 
those extra-legal executions by electricity, which have been by far 
too numerous in the past decade. 

This testimony, taken with that evoked in the Klemmer in- 
vestigation, goes to show that our philanthropic people are once 
more on the wrong track. They have not found in electricity any 
more humane method of execution than hanging. Of course some 
forms of poisoning would be much more painless, but absolute 
painlessness is hardly consistent with the idea of death as a 
punishment. 





THE authorities in Chicago now believe they are in possession 
of facts enough about the murder of Dr. Cronin to proceed success- 
fully with the trial. They are especially clear that the man 
Burke, whose extradition from Canada they have procured, is one 
of the principals in the crime, as he has been identified as the man 
who hired and furnished the house in which the murder was com- 
mitted. At first there was some talk of having him turn State’s 
evidence, but this is now dismissed as needless. It is a good rule 
in such cases to accept only accessories, unless the evidence 
against the principals is very weak. Now there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Burke was less guilty than any other of the conspirators, 
and none that he would help to the conviction of any one not al- 
ready under detention. 

The ability with which the prosecution of the Anarchists was 
conducted creates a hope that there will be no failure to bring 
the criminals to punishment in this case also. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion between the American people and our Irish fellow- 
citizens as to the necessity of this as a means of preserving the 
public peace, however much it may suit the perjudices of some 
newspapers to misrepresent the facts. It is noticeable that the 
Irish Nationalists are making great efforts to raise money to pros- 
ecute Dr. Cronin’s murderers. The receipts from the annual 
display of their national games were devoted to this object. 





THE resignation of Sheriff Flack from the office he has filled 
in the Tammany Society of New York is significant in more than 
one way. It shows the respect which the most unscrupulous bod- 
ies of politicians have for moral virtues which lie outside the lines 
of practical politics. Both the late Mr. John Kelly and his suc- 
cessor in the chief sachemship have insisted that nobody whose 
record is tainted in such matters as personal purity and honesty 
shall hold office in the order or be nominated as its candidate for 
office. Mr. Flack obtained a fraudulent divorce from his wife by 
misrepresentation of the facts. It was done with a good deal of 
secrecy, and when it came to the knowledge of the wronged wo- 
man she very naturally made a cheerful disturbance. Mr. Flack 
might have done a good many things nearly as bad in the line of 
political action, and Tammany would have pardoned them, just as 
the primitive group of savages condones every action which tends 
to its own perpetuation and success, and even tries to exalt them 
into virtue. Jael was quite a heroine among the Kenites, who 
would have burnt her alive without a minute’s hesitation if they 
had suspected her of unfaithfulness to her husband with Sisera. 
Such are the inequalities of moral development. 

The case emphasises once more the injustice and general bad- 
ness of the divorce laws. Those of New York are much above 
the average, decidedly better than our own. But they are open 
to evasions, especially as so much legal business is done in that 
State by papers and affidavits, without the appearance of the par- 
ties to the suits. The court granted a decree of absolute divorce 
in this case without having seen either husband or wife, and on a 
supposed application from the wife, who wanted nothing more 
than a legal separation. The lawyer who made application in her 
behalf never had seen her, and knew nothing about her wishes. 








On similar application, and in the absence of both parties, the de- 
cree has been annulled. With such methods in vogue, it is only 
wonderful that greater rascality is not practised in obtaining di- 
vorces, 





THE right of the Reading Railroad Company to cross the 
streets with its elevated way from 9th and Green Streets to Mar- 
ket Street has gone into the courts, the City Solicitor having filed 
a bill in equity denying the railroad’s claim. It is, of course, a 
pure question as to how much right the Legislature has granted 
to the railroad company, and it is to be hoped that this will re- 
ceive from the courts, including the Supreme bench, if it shall get 
so high, a consideration unassociated with extraneous matters. 
Meantime, the attempts to stigmatize the railroad company for rais- 
ing the issue are ridiculous. It had applied to the City Councils 
vainly, for more than a year, and had been so dealt with as to 
show plainly that the majority of the Council meant simply to de- 
feat the execution of this important work. Under the circum- 
stances, the course which it bas now pursued is justified in the 
fullest degree, and its critics lie under the reasonable suspicion 
of being mere mouth-pieces of adverse corporation interests. 





THE success of the Icelanders as colonists in Manitoba has 
suggested that they be induced to settle in Alaska also. As there 
are only about 60,000 native Alaskans in a territory as large as 
the whole of the United States east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Alabama line, there should be room enough for the whole 
population of Iceland, whose less than 75,000 people are scattered 
over a country as large as Ireland. Alaska probably would be 
more attractive to them than Manitoba, as they are accustomed to 
live by fisheries rather than by raising wheat. No kind of grain 
has been grown in Iceland for more than a thousand years, with 
the exception of a few small patches sown recently by way of ex- 
periment. The first settlers probably did grow barley if not 
wheat, as we read of the use of plows in the early Sagas. But 
the deterioration of the soil through the destruction of the forests 
has compelled the use of the land exclusively for pasturage and 
garden-crops. The people therefore would not feel the loss of the 
chance to grow wheat in Alaska, while the pastures, the garden- 
crops, and the fisheries would make them contemplate the terri- 
tory as a more favored and spacious Iceland. 





THE trial and conviction of Mrs. Maybrick at Liverpool of 
the offense of murdering her husband by poison, naturally excites 
much interest in both countries, although much less in America 
than in England, where it has been the chief topic of the week. 
The woman is a native of Alabama, and a former resident of 
Brooklyn, but not, as was asserted, a relative of Jefferson 
Davis. The trial brings into strong light the inhumanities of the 
English law, which places a person accused of a capital offense 
almost at the mercy of a single judge. There is no court of ap- 
peal to which the case may be taken, either to have the judge's 
ruling reviewed, or the verdict set aside on the ground that he 
charged on the facts as (well as the law of the case. The only 
place to which an appeal can be sent is to the office of the Home 
Secretary by petition; and the rules of legal etiquette require 
that the Home Secretary shall act on the advice of the judge and 
the prosecuting attorney. 

In any American court of appeals the verdict would be set 
aside and a new trial ordered without any hesitation, in view of 
the character of Mr. Justice Stephen’s charge. He virtually ar- 
gued the case against the prisoner as though he had been retained 
for the prosecution, and harangued the jury with reference to 
secondary matters which bore very little upon the case. No 
doubt Mrs. Maybrick is not a good woman, and was not a faithful 
wife; but the tradition that unconvicted persons shall be held 
innocent until convicted binds judges to abstain from such courses 
as those which secured her conviction. Should that rule be broken 
down there would be no safety. It is its absence in French law 
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which led the greatest of French lawyers to say that if he were 
charged with having stolen the Tuilleries, he would run away ! 





THE Tithe question has all but brought about a defeat of the 
Conservative government in the House of Commons. The motion 
was not one which affected the principle of tithes; it merely pro- 
posed that the collector of these dues should have to look to the 
landlords for them, instead of the tenants. But the right to col- 
lect them in districts where the people are chiefly Dissenters from 
the Established Church has already been raised in Wales, and will 
become a burning question in English politics. 

The plea of the parsons is that tithes are a perpetual charge 
on the value of the land, which is the property of the Church, and 
that it antedates any ownership now in existence. To abolish 
them would be to attack the rights of landed property itself. But 
an estate in the land cannot be conveyed by act of Parliament, or 
of the old Saxon Witenagemote, in perpetuity to the parishes of 
the Church, in this fashion. Tithes aresimply a tax levied on the 
land for the benefit of the Church and of the poor, but monopolized 
by the Church. That tax touches not only the land and its values, 
but also the labor of the people, being levied on crops and cattle 
which are the outcome of that labor. A gift of one-tenth of the 
lands of England to the Church, leaving the parsons to make the 
best of them, would have been a much smaller contribution than a 
tax of one-tenth of the agricultural produce produced upon them 
by the people’s labor. And while the ecclesiastical commissioners 
have done much to correct the inequalities in the distribution of 
this great income, cutting down the big salaries and enlarging the 
small ones as fast as the incumbents of the places which were too 
well paid died, yet there is and there always will be so much in- 
equality in the arrangement as to furnish grounds of popular pro- 
test. The time is not far distant when the British farmer will not 
be burdened with this additional rent in his competition with his 
foreign rivals, and will be as free as is his American competitor to 
contribute or not to the support of the Church, and to any Church 
he prefers. 





GERMANY has set herself to carry out her agreements with 
regard to Samoa in good faith. A German vessel has carried the 
old king Malietoa from his place of banishment to his capital, and 
the people are to decide whether they wish him or the pretender, 
Tamasese. It is not likely that the latter will be chosen even 
vice-king, as Malietoa has a faithful lieutenant, Mataafa, who has 
earned this promotion by his loyalty and energy, so that the ex- 
ecutive part of the government will pass entirely into the hands 
of the American party. 

There are some good people who can see nothing apart from 
sectarian questions. We hear voices of protest from some of our 
religious newspapers as to the service we have rendered to Mali- 
etoa, on the ground that he is a Roman Catholic, and the German 
influence in the island would be distinctively Protestant. It may 
be so; but justice is a bigger thing than the difference between 
Protestant and Catholic; neither are we to do evil that good may 
come of it. That is a principle which the Jesuits have been 
charged with practicing ; but in our days it seems to have been 
monopolized by those who put themselves as the especial enemies 
of Jesuitism, and who make it their justification for refusing na- 
tional rights to the Irish and the Samoese. Even Prof. Mahaffy 
at Chautauqua made the fact that the Catholics are a majority 
in Ireland a reason for opposing Home Rule. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


NEw YorK. 

HE “ Big Four ” road, now a part of the consolidated Three 
C’s system, as explained last week, does not enter Chicago 
over its own line. It has a trackage arrangement with the IlIlin- 
ois Central, using about seventeen miles of that road to obtain en- 
trance to the city. Now there is another road which enters 
Chicago, has fine terminal facilities there, and ever since it has 
been put into its present shape, has been generally regarded as 





ultimately destined to become a part of the system of roads repre- 
sented by the Chesapeake & Ohio and Three C’s., of which system 
it was to be the Chicago terminus. This road is the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, and its stocks (common and preferred) had quite a 
sensational advance the past week, supposed to be due to buying 
by interests representing the Vanderbilts. 

There is nothing yet to determine whether the buying was 
done by the Vanderbilt people for purposes of control, or whether 
they were the buyers at all; but it is certain that it was not done 
by the firm of R. P. Flower & Co. Had this house been doing it, 
there probably would have been little in the operation other than 
mere market manipulation; something ‘‘to make the boys feel 
good” by putting up the price of astock of which there are various 
little lots lodged about among the “‘ boys,” and which they have 
not felt too well over, because for quite a while part of it has been 
very inactive. But this house had nothing to do with the move- 
ment at all, and the members of the firm were quite taken by sur- 
prise. They are the street sponsors for the stock, as they brought 
it out; but other parties have taken hold of it now ; and these 
other parties may be the Vanderbilt crowd, or may not. Certain 
it is the points that the stock is going to very high figures come 
from Vanderbilt quariers. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois property may be cited as an 
example of what happens when the wrong men and the right men 
get hold of something intrinsically good. The road was projected 
by certain Chicago men who thought they saw a good thing in 
reaching the great coal mines of Brazil, Ind., which produce a 
block coal something between bituminous and anthracite. They 
backed their opinions with their money and went to work build- 
ing; but the right men were not at the head, the company got 
into difficulties, and the whole enterprise rather stuck in the mud. 
At this stage certain people who had their money in it, came to 
Mr. H. H. Porter, formerly President of the Omaha road, who had 
successfully carried through that piece of work, and finally landed 
it at a good price on the Chicago & Northwestern Company, which 
owns control of it now. Mr. Porter seemed to be the right sort of 
man to take hold of this business, and after looking over the prop- 
erty he decided it was a good thing, and did take hold. 

Mr. Porter is one of the Rock Island crowd, and it was that 
crowd which put in the new money needed. It included such 
men as David Dows, Benjamin Brewster, H. R. Bishop, Ogden 
Mills, R. P. Flower, R. M. Hoe, Henry Siebert, and others, all of 
whom are directors now. There were really two roads, one the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the other the Chicago & Indiana Coal 
and Iron Railroads ; but both are now merged and the property 
is simply the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. The stocks are: 

Chicago & Eastern III. 6 per cent. preferred $5,360,200 

Do. do. common = R i 6,156,800 

It will be seen by this that the stock capitalization is compar- 
atively small, and it would not require much to buy control. The 
preferred stock is paying and has paid regular dividends of 6 per 
cent., and the road is earning something on the common stock. 
The location of the roads is as follows: the Eastern Illinois pro- 
per runs from Chicago to Terre Haute, Ind., with branches, one 
of which is to Brazil, Ind., where the coal mines are situated. 
The Chicago & Indiana coal road runs from Brazil to La Crosse, 
Ind., and has branches, The total length of track is about 521 
miles. 

The desirable part of the property is its Chi¢ago end, and it is 
this which suggests its final absorption into the Vanderbilt system. 
Its terminal facilities are very large and valuable. The company 
owns one-fifth of the stock of the Chicago & Western Indiana and 
the Belt Railway of Chicago, which was built for a terminal road. 
It is one of the joint lessees. It also has by contract the exclusive 
right to do all the local business, both passenger and freight, on 
the line of the Western Indiana system, between Chicago and 
Dolton (14 miles), which is proving very valuable, and increases 
each year with the growth of the city. Apart from its property 
rights (in common with others) in the terminal road, it owns real 
estate, wharves, freight houses, and storage yards, etc., of great 
value. Indeed it is claimed by friends of the property that its 
real estate is more valuable in every way than that bought near 
it by the Atchison Company, and which stands charged on its 
books at a cost of $5,000,000. There is no doubt that the Eastern 
Illinois is a good clean property to have, and the points that the 
stock will go higher are probably good. 

The stocks of the C. & G. and the three C’s have been com- 
paratively quiet, which is not to be wondered at considering their 
recent extreme activity and the rise they had. Traders who had 
got in early had good protits on paper, and it was natural they 
should desire to realize. Three C’s preferred is a safe 5 per cent 
stock, and its value must be determined on that basis. What the 


common is worth will depend upon the extent the earnings exceed 
the amount necessary to pay the preferred dividend. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio securities have no doubt a good future, and their 
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main tendency should be upward for years to come,until the com- 
mon stock finally reaches its place among the regular dividend pay- 
ers. But it will have many upsand downs before getting there. 

The stock market generally has had spells of extreme dullness 
the past week, with some shading off in prices. Operators have 
been afraid that if it became too active it would make money 
tight, and a sudden squeeze might be contrived in the money 
market which would give them trouble. Money is working closer, 
as is natural at this time of year, particularly with such enormous 
crops to move, necessitating a greater volume of money to do it. 
These crops are the things whith ensure us a strong bull market 
for stocks this fall. Railroad earnings are rolling up. The cry 
begins to be heard, as it was said in this article it would be, that 
shippers cannot get enough cars. A car famine will soon be talked 
about. Statistical tables are generally so dry and disagreeable 
one needs to apologize for printing them; but if the reader has the 
courage to give a little attention to the following showing of re- 
ceipts at Chicago for the week ending Saturday last, as compared 
with last year and the year before, he will see why earnings of the 
reporting railroads are mounting up: 








Articles. 1889. 1888, 1887. 
Flour, bbls.,. . 73.203 99.816 91.500 
Wheat, bushels, 953 000 539.000 325.000 
Corn, bushels, . 2,236.000 1,268,000 893.000 
Oats, bushels, . 1,729.000 610,000 1,426.000 
Rye, bushels, 47,000 41.000 22,000 
Barley, bushels, . 12,000 6,000 97,000 

Total bushels grain, . 4,977,000 2,464,000 2,763,000 


It will be seen that the above is of grain and flour only. The 
increase in provisions and live stock is as great: 


Articles. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
Provisions, lbs., 6,397,000 2,972.000 5,000,000 
Hogs, no., 75.400 69.100 65,000 
Cattle, no., . 60,092 47,168 56,600 
Sheep, no., 41,533 25,733 21,861 


In view of the above it is not surprising to hear that the earn- 
ings of the ©. B. & O., for example, for the month of July show a 
net increase of over $600,000, and that for the current month, the 
business doing is at the rate of a million dollars increase. 








THE REPUBLICAN SITUATION IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


— Republican organization in Pennsylvania is concerned, at 

present, not for principles but for places. Having seen the 
President give the disposal of these to Mr. Quay, it looks to him 
for its orders. 

This may seem a concise statement, but it is nevertheless 
complete. The organization of the Administration’s friends in this 
State is for this year at least simply a tail to the kite of Mr. Quay. 
It has his strength, and nothing more. It has all his weakness— 
nothing less. The convention at Harrisburg last week was a mere 
mustering of delegates, without prominence in the party, without 
independence of opinion, without any such political force of char- 
acter as gives a convention vitality, to be directed by drill-ser- 
geants in the execution of a programme already fully prepared. 
The convention is represented as harmonious: it was more than 
that; it was perfunctory, puerile, and unimportant. A muster 
of Mr. Quay’s followers here or there in the Siate, at any time, to 
hang upon his skirts for favor, would have been of just as much 
real consequence, barring the one fact that the convention had 
an official pretension. 

Its own pusillanimity has put the Republican party of Penn- 
sylvania into its present abject position. Had its leading mem- 
bers possessed greater courage they could not and would not have 
submitted to the control which is now laid upon them. General 
Harrison, perceiving, as we will do him the justice to believe he 
did perceive, the degradation to which he consigned their organi- 
zation in his selection of Mr. Quay as its representative and 
“spoils ” distributor, had of course the answer ready that he did 
not first make Mr. Quay prominent and influential. He found 
him a Senator in Congress, by Pennsylvania’s own creation. As 
Maryland put forward Mr. Gorman to typify her politics, this 
State had set Mr. Quay inthe public eye, where General Harrison 
found him. This, as we have said, was the result of the pusillan- 
imity of the party itself. It ought to have had moral strength 
enough when it threw off Cameronism to trample down Quayism 





also. As it refused to be ruled longer by a boss of brass, it ought 
to have equally declined a boss of clay. 

But such strength, unfortunately, it did not have. It had ac- 
cepted Mr, Quay with all his methods of tergiversation, intrigue, 
corruption, and barter, and had made him not only its manager 
but its public representative. General Harrison then bound it 
fast to its own iniquity by making Mr. Quay his Pennsylvania 
deputy. Finding the party in evil ways, he put it in convict’s 
dress. It is true that this has seemed a betrayal of the principles 
to which he was believed to be devoted. It is true that he was 
expected to help carry the party’s standards to higher ground. 
But when he did not choose to do this, he had, as we have pointed 
out, the plausible if immoral defense that he took Pennsylvania 
at her own estimate of herself, and gave her a Federal ruler in the 
person of the man whom she had already designated as her 
party leader. 

The circumstances therefore are as was briefly outlined at the 
beginning of this article. In the interval of the great national 
contest over economic questions, the Republican organization in 
Pennsylvania stands for nothing of public principle. It is not im- 
pelled by political conviction. It is not conscious of a purpose to 
accomplish a beneficent public result. It finds itself simply an in- 
strumentality for procuring and distributing places,—an organiza- 
tion in which “ deals” take the place of principles, and greed for 
office is the stimulus of effort. Its convention is therefore with- 
out moral force,—a mere automaton of public affairs ; and its ac- 
tion, its conclusions, its nominations, have practically no claim for 
respectful consideration. 

It is humiliating to make these statements. But it would be 
idle to profess that the facts are otherwise. The perceptible, if 
slow, improvement in the situation of Maryland has followed the 
plain speaking and open action of Democrats who would not en- 
rol themselves in the following of Mr. Gorman, and in every 
State, as has been shown a thousand times, it is only by the cour- 
age and determination of the friends of honest politics that a de- 
cent check can be held upon the unprincipled organizers of job- 
bery. It is a duty therefore not to mince words here. If the Re- 
publican machine is but a synonym for Quayism, with all which 
that designation implies, it is useless to ascribe to it those quali- 
ties and characteristics which have made the Republican party of 
the nation a force for good. If it has lost its function of repre- 
senting an intelligent and vital public purpose, and has become a 
mere aggregation of the schemes, hopes, and jobs which accumu- 
late in the wake of an unscrupulous manager of party machin- 
ery, then it is a plain duty to point out the fact, and to make the 
logic of the situation so clear that none can misunderstand it. 








THE TRUSTS AND THE TARIFF. 


i the policy of Protection to Home Industry were what its ene- 
mies charge it with being, of course it would favor the forma- 
tion of Industrial Trusts. But being what it is, it spews them out. 
The attack of the Free Traders upon the Tariff has been made, 
with tedious and painful iteration, year after year, along the line 
of a theory that the operations which are protected by it are 
thereby made monopolies, and that the manufacturers who are 
sheltered from the competition of the lower wages of Europe are 
‘robber barons.” The theory has been “ worked,” not merely 
for all it was worth, but for much more, because as examination 
showed it to be false whenever it was brought forward it has re- 
sulted uniformly that the country has thrown it aside and passed 
on. The facts of the case were found to be that while it was true 
that foreign competition in production was held at arms’ length, 
domestic competition was free and natural, the whole country 
over, and that therefore, so far as our natural resources and our 
home skill and industry availed for our wants, there could be 
neither scarcity in volume nor excess of cost. 
But suppose, incredible and absurd as such a supposition 
must be,—suppose, for the sake of fuller argument, that having re- 
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pelled the assault of Free Traders along the line which they have 
hoped to find open, the advocates of Protection should now be 
found willing to submit their policy to monopolistic control; sup- 
pose that they should place it in the clutch of the Sugar Trust, 
and the Salt Trust, and the Petroleum Trust, and the Lead Trust, 
and such others of that ilk as there may be; suppose that they 
should thus signify their willingness to have the Tariff become an 
instrument merely to benefit the comparatively small number of 
persons who are parties to these Trusts ; how long, may we ask, 
is it to be expected that the new assault of the Free Traders could 
be beaten off? They have assailed our defenses where there was 
no weak place, but suppose we kindly break down the wall at 
that point, and offer them the breach which their own efforts 
have not availed to make ? 

It is pertinent enough to inquire thus, because there seem to 
be some professed Protectionists who are enamored with the 
Trusts. It is said in some quarters that they are a natural growth, 
—as the spirit of Grab is natural to man, we suppose. It is al- 
leged, also, that they will save expense,—for the advantage of 
their own treasuries, of course. It is even suggested that they 
will afford admirable opportunities for their employees to take 
stock in a “ good thing ”’—which will be fine, indeed, for the for- 
tunate employees thus favored, so long as the big stockholders do 
not freeze them out. Possibly there may be still other argumeuts 
to show the beneficent nature of the Trusts, but we shall not here 
attempt to catalogue them. When—very soon—the drawn battle 
between Protection and Free Trade shall be resumed, in the de- 
bates of this Congress, and in the election of the members of the 
next one, we shall be abundantly favored from the side of the op- 
position with declarations that the bond between Tariff and Trust 
is close and natural, and that Mr. Havemeyer with his sugar- 
bowl, and Mr. Burt with his salt-barrel,—if he gets it hooped,— 
are the only legitimate nurses of Protection. 

Safety for the principle and policy of Protection lies along a 
straight and plain road. It is justified asa national system: it 
would be abominable if it were what its enemies declare it, a min- 
ister to class advantage, and a means by which individuals may 
prosper at the community’s expense. The moment it should ap- 
pear that the producing industries had ceased to exert themselves 
legitimately and naturally as purveyors for the public, and had 
become instead mere instruments to enrich themselves under cover 
of the Tariff, there would be an end to any honorable, as there 
would be to any practicable, defence of our present American sys- 
tem. The monopoly of the home market, the robbery of the pub- 
lic for the advantage of private interests, would transfer the whole 
advantage from the side of Protection to that of Free Trade, and 
would make any further struggle for a vigorous American nation- 
ality unavailing and contemptible. 








THE NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE “ IMITATION.” ! 


i ee four books concerning the Imitation of Christ form one of 

the great classics of European literature. They are written 
in Latin which seems harsh and barbarous to ears trained to the 
felicities of classic phrase, and which certainly is defaced by 
idioms drawn from the vernacular of the author. In the age of 
the Reformation the humanist Sebastian Castellio found it neces- 
sary to translate them into Ciceronian Latin for the use of the 
scholars of his day (‘‘ De Christo Imitando,” Basel : 1563), as he also 
did the Bible. Furthermore the book speaks the language of 
that monastic and ascetic ideal of life,on which both the religious 





1PROLEGOMENA Zu einer neuen Ausgabe der Imitatio Christi nach dem Auto- 
aph des Thomas von Kempen. Zugleich eine Einfiihrung in simmtliche Schriften 
es Thomas, sowie ein Versuch zu endgiiltiger Feststellung der Thatsache, dass 
Thomas und kein Anderer der Verfasser der Imitatio ist. Von Karl Hirsche. Ers- 
ter Band. Pp. xliii. and 522. Berlin: 1873. 

THOMAE KEMPENSIS DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI Libri Quatuor. Textum ex Auto- 
grapho Thomae nunc primum accuratissime reddidit, distinxit, novo modo dispo- 
suit; Capitulorum Argumenta, Locos parallelos adiecit Carolus Hirsche. Pp. xxvi. 
and 376. Berolini: 1874. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST: Four Books. Translated from the Latin by W. Ben- 
ham. B. D., Vicar of Morgate. Pp. xxiv. and 383. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas4 Kempis. [Parchment Library.] 
Pp. xii. and 387. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ‘ 

Musica EccLestastica. The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas4Kempis Now 
for the first time set forth in Rhythmic Sentences according to the original intention 
of the Author. With a preface by H. P. Liddon, D. D., D. C. L., Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. Pp. xix. and 299. New York: Anson D, F, Randolph & Co. 





and the irreligious of the Western world have turned their backs 


for the most part, asa mistake. It is written in an environment 
whose horizon coincides with the walls of the monastery, and by 
a@ man who neither was nor wished to be alive to any of the varied 
interests which give color and movement to our lives. And yet 
the book holds every generation as the ancient mariner held the 
wedding guest, with the assurance that it has something to say, 
which we must wait to hear. And this not Christians only. The 
Comtists made it one of their especial classics, have selections 
from it read at their services; and Comte himself gravely recom- 
mended it (in Corneille’s metrical French translation) to the 
utilitarian Sir William Molesworth, the editor of Hobbes! 

The vast popularity of the book is indicated by the contest 
which has been waged between the champions of the claimants to 
its authorship. That Thomas 4 Kempis, an Augustinian Canon- 
Regular of the monastery at Mount St. Agnes, near Zwolle in 
Holland, wrote the book, is about as well made out as is any fact 
in the literary history of Europe, of the period before the inven- 
tion of printing. It is indeed far more certain than is the author- 
ship of any but the best known books of later times. Witness 
after witness, who knew Thomas personally, testify to his author- 
ship. Manuscript after manuscript of his own age bears his name 
as author. One of these is his own autograph, and here the Imi- 
tation forms one among a collection made by him of his undoubted 
works. The early printed editions, several of them made in his 
own century, almost all bear his name on the title-page. 

So much for the external evidence. As for the internal, we 
find that it bears the stamp of his age, the fourteenth century. It 
has the unmistakeable flavor of the time when the hopes which 
had been built on external institutions and regulations had begun 
to give way, and the best men began to insist on personal refor- 
mation and personal holiness as the only cure for corporate evils 
in the Church and the States of Latin and Teutonic Europe. Then 
its idioms prove (1) that it was written in a Teutonic and nota 
Romance country ; (2) that it was written in a country in which 
specifically some idiom of the Platt-Deutsch wasspoken. And its 
use of the favorite catch-words of the brotherhood of the Common 
Life, which was founded by Geerte Groot in Deventer and Zwolle, 
point us to the very group to which Thomas 4 Kempis belongs, 
as the only one in which it could have been written. Especially 
is this true of the term devotio, which was as much the watchword 
of that school, as “ conversion ” became that of the English Meth- 
odists, or “ the Light within ” that of the English Quakers. There 
were many good writers in that group, but none of them the equal 
of Thomas, as we know from their books. And when we come to 
compare this one book with the score or more which he has left 
us, we see the same general character of thought and style, and 
only the difference which so often is found to exist between the 
one book a man is inspired to write, and the many he will write 
on a lower mental level. 

It was reserved for Rev. Karl Hirsche, a Lutheran pastor of 
Hamburg, to call attention to an important feature of the book, 
which furnishes an additional proof—if such were needed—of its 
having been written by 4 Kempis, and one which is of great im- 
portance in dealing with it as either editor or translator. He 
showed that it was not written in ordinary prose, but in a rhythmi- 
cal and even rhymed discourse, whose character is indicated by 
the arrangement in the autograph of its author and by his peculiar 
punctuation. As this is a feature common to several of the other 
works of Thomas, and is not frequently found in mediwval prose, 
although the grammatical terminations of Latin suggest it by their 
similarity, it goes far to prove the true authorship of the book. 
To show this character, we quote from the twentieth chapter of 
Book First : 


Quoties inter homines fui. 

minor homo redii. 

Hoc saepius experimur: 

quando diu confabulamur. 

Facilius omnino tacere: 

quam verbo non excedere. 

Facilius est domi latere: 

quam foris se posse sufficienter custodire. 

Qui igitur intendit ad interiora et spiritualia pervenire: 
oportet eum cum Jesu a turba declinare. 


Nemo secure apparet: 
nisi qui libenter latet. 
Nemo secure loquitur: 
nisi qui libenter tacet. 
Nemo secure praest: 
nisi qui libenter subest. 


It will be observed that there is little or no effort to keep the 
lines of equal length; and that the colon of Thomas’s punc- 
tuation is equivalent to ourcomma. Pastor Hirsche has printed 
the whole book from Thomas’s autograph in this arrangement, and 
has retained exactly the punctuation-marks of the original, includ- 
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ing one of peculiar form, like a reversed ?, which holds a very 
prominent place in the system. 

Barbier writing in 1812 could specify sixty French translations 
of the book, four of them in verse. Six of these had gone through 
300 hundred editions in all, the most popular being that of De 
Gonnelieu, which has been reprinted at least a hundred times. 
Since that time there have been many new French versions, the 
most notable being that of Abbe De Lamennais. In Germany there 
have been nearly as many, those of John Arndt and of Gossner be- 
ing the favorites among Protestants. The list of English transla- 
tors begins with the Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 
who published a version of the fourth book in 1503, and procured 
the publication of a complete translation by William Atkinson in 
the same year. We know of some twenty English versions, of 
which that by Bp. Challoner (1744) has found most favor with Ro- 
man Catholics, and that of John Payne, a friend and disciple of 
William Law’s (1763) with Protestants. The earlier version by 
John Worthington, the Cambridge Platonist, is a better render- 
ing of the original and in better English. 

There are three recent translations which are worthy of note. 
That of Mr. Benham may be said to be the first which strove to 
do justice to the book in a literary sense. Taking for his stand- 
ard the English of the Bible and the Prayer-Book, he has given us 
a version which is not unworthy to stand beside those religious 
classics. His language is pure and dignified, and at the same 
time fluent ant rhythmical ; and his might have been the definitive 
version if he had followed the edition published the same year by 
Pastor Hirsche. But his scholarship on the historical side is very 
defective. Had he known either Hirsche, or Malou, or Spitzen, 
he would not have served up to English readers in his Preface the 
long exploded fable of an Italian authorship by Giovanni Gersen, 
Benedict abbot of Vercelli, a place where there never was a Bene- 
dictine monastery. 

The translation in the Parchment Library is accompanied by 
no name of the translator, and by no preface. It also is a good 
piece of work in a literary point of view, but in English more 
homely and simple than Mr. Benham’s. At times it suggests the 
use of some of the older versions. 

The latest translation is that just pablished in beautiful style 
by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. of New York. Here also no name is 
given of the translator, but there is anintroduction by Dr. Liddon, 
from which we infer that the book is by an English hand. Indeed 
we have yet to see the first American translation. The distinctive 
merit of this version is that it follows Pastor Hirsche’s text both 
as to the exact words of Thomas 4 Kempis’s autograph, and as to 
the author’s arrangement of the text in rhythmic clauses. Of 
course there is no attempt to reproduce the inexact rhyme of the 
original, as our language does not lend itself to that as does the 
Latin. If it had been attempted, it would have interfered very 
much with the closeness of the rendering. But so far as possible 
the rhythm of the original is imitated, and this with the new ar- 
rangement gives the book the literary form which exactly corre- 
sponds to its author’s ideas. Dr. Liddon is justified in saying: 

“The present translator has wisely taken advantage of the 
admirable Latin version [edition?] of the Imitation which was 
published by C. Hirsche at Berlin in 1874. To all previous edi- 
tions Hirsche’s is related as a Hebrew or English edition of the 
Psalter which exhibits the parallelisms is to an edition which 
prints the Psalms as though they were prose. The difference is 
not only or chiefly one of literary form; the mind is led by the 
poetical arrangement to dwell with a new intelligence and inten- 
sity upon clauses and words, and to discern with new eyes their 
deeper meanings, their relation to each other and to the whole of 
which they are parts. That The Imitation of Christ now for the 
first time offered to English readers in its original form will be 
widely welcomed, the present writer cannot doubt.” 

Apart from these qualities, the translation is marked by both 
boldness and a general felicity of rendering. The translator has 
not kept to his text as close a literalness as Mr. Benham and the 
other whom we have alleged. He evidently has tried to think 
himself into the meaning of each passage, and then to re-express 
that meaning in such words as Thomas 4 Kempis would have used 
if he had been writing English. He shows an independence of 
theological phraseology, which is surprising in one of his school, 
as when he finds the equivalent of gratia in “ kindly touch.” And 
at times he divines what Thomas meant to say with wonderful 
skill, asin his rendering ‘‘ Et omnia ad unum trahit, et omnia in uno 
videt,” by ‘“‘ And who to one brings all his questions, and in one 
sees all his answers.” But he sometimes slips. Thus on page 2 
we find he renders ‘' Si scires totam bibliam exterius” by ‘if in the 
mere letter you should know the Bible through.” But “exterius” 
is here the equivalent for the Teutonic “ auswendig” or “ by 


heart,” and is one of the usages which have puzzled ali those 
French translators who would not admit that its author was 
neither a Frenchman nor an Italian. 





Theologically the version is thoroughly faithful. The fourth 
book has been a stumbling-block to many Protestant translators, 
as it implies a very high doctrine of the eucharist. Some of them 
have tampered with the text to adapt it to their own notions of 
what ought to have been said. Others have ommitted it. Our 
translator follows the original whether he agrees with it or not ; 
and every lover of literary honesty must approve this course. 

R. E 








THE HERBS OF THE FIELD. 


Py ANDERING _recently in and out the woods and fields 
’ tramping aimlessly withersoever fancy led me, I crushed 
with my feet, at last, a stem of pennyroyal. Catching the warm 
fragrance of its pungent oil, straightway the little-loved present 
vanished. How true it is that many an odor, however faint, opens 
the closed doors of the past! Prosy and commonplace it may 
seem, but full many a time a whiff from the kitchen of some old 
farm-house, where I have stopped for a drink of water recalls an- 
other farm-kitchen, redolent of marvelous ginger bread and pies 
such as I have failed to find in recent years, and with their tempt- 
ing spiciness went that subtle odor, from which indeed the whole 
house was never free, that of sweet-smelling herbs. I am daily 
thankful that the herbs at least have not changed, as the years 
roll by. It is the same pennyroyal that my grandmother gath- 
ered ; and think to what strange use she put it! Made penny- 
royal puddings! Let them go down to posterity by name only. 

The herbs of the field and garden were gathered, each in its 
proper season, by the folks at home, and in great bunches were 
suspended from the exposed beams of the old kitchen. In early 
autumn they made quite a display, but as the winter wore away, 
became rather sorry looking reminders of the past summer. To 
a limited extent their bulk decreased and their odor became less 
pronounced, but how seldom were they ever disturbed! I have 
dared to think that herb-gathering was a survival from pre-his- 
toric times, but I never dared to hint this to my grandmotber. 
The nearest to doing this was to coax a braver boy to ask if the 
old bunches were burned at midnight with secret ceremonies, for 
they gave place to the new crop each year, yet were not seen ly- 
ing about the yard. Neither the braver boy nor I could get any 
satisfaction, but a forcible reprimand instead, for hinting at pagan- 
ism. I hold, nevertheless, that a trace of it did exist then, and 
does. Was it not something akin to this that more than one med- 
icinal herb had to be gathered at midnight? This, it is true, was 
not openly admitted, but unquestionably faith in its virtue as a 
remedy was diminished if the plant was not gathered as the su- 
perstition dictated. Try as we may, the crude faiths of our pre- 
historic ancestry we cannot snap asunder. As elastic bands, they 
may grow finer and finer with the tension of the centuries, but 
still, perhaps as but invisible threads, they hold. 

However steadily herb-using may have been going out of date 
in my early boyhood, herb-gathering was not, and I may be mis- 
taken when I say that except the pennyroyal in puddings, sage in 
sausage, and a bit of thyme and parsley in soup, the dozen others 
hung in old kitchens were unused except as fly-roosts, a fact that 
scarcely added to their virtues. 

When I last lounged on the old settle and counted the several 
kinds of herbs hanging over-head, an aged negress assured me 
that every ‘“‘ yarb” kept some disease at bay, and predicted disaster 
as the new kitchens with their plastered ceilings and modern stones 
gave way to more primitive architectureand methods. And Iam 
half inclined to believe that she was right. The old folks had 
their aches and pains, but not so much of that depressing languor 
that we call malaria. Might not the ever. present odors of sweet 
smelling herbs have kept this at bay? I fancied I felt the better 
for the whiff of pennyroyal, and gathering a handful of its leaves 
breathed the spiciness until my lungs were filled. It is something 
to have an herb at hand that revives the past, and more perhaps 
to have many that add a charm to the present, for the pastures 
in August would be somewhat dreary, I think, were there not in 
almost every passing breeze the odor of sweet-smelling herbs. 

But if pennyroyal, sweet cicely, and the spicy “ mocker ” nut 
carry me back some two score years, what shall be said of a faint 
odor that can yet be distilled from plants that flourished in the 
same pastures or where these pastures now are, perhaps a million 
years ago? One is not given to thinking of anthracite as at one 
time wood, but it is different in this instance, for the blackened 
fern-like plants in the underlying clays are still wood and not petri- 
fied ; so that they burn with a feeble flame when dry, and burning 
throw off a rich fragrance akin to frankincense. I have often 
placed a splinter of these ancient trees in the flame of a candle and 
sniffing the odor that arises, travel in fancy to New Jersey’s up- 
latid and meadows before they were trodden by palolithic man ; 
before even the mastodon and gigantic beaver had appeared : 
when gigantic lizards and a few strange birds ruled the wide 
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wastes. But the world here was not wholly strange, even then, 
for many a familiar tree was growing in this old river valley, as 
the delicate impressions of their leaves in the cleary so clely de- 
monstrate. a 

If then, one would indulge in retrospection,—and therein lies 
one of life’s most solid comforts,—it will be found that suggestive 
objects are ever about us, and the herbs of the field, in August, 
would scarcely be missed, if unhappily they ceased to grow. But, 
why, it may be asked, are these same herbs so suggestive of the 
past, so certain to give rise to retrospective thought? It is not a 
personal matter, for I have questioned many people, and in this 
they allagree. One reply is a fair representative ofall. Offeringa 
little bunch of garden herbs to an old man no longer able to wan- 
der out of doors, he immediately buried his nose in it, drew a long 
breath and remarked, ‘“ How that carries me back to the old 
homestead.” ; 

As by the touch of a magician’s wand, in my walk to-day, the 
present vanished when I crushed the pennyroyal, and the ringing 
songs of the still tuneful summer birds were not exultant strains 
glorifying the present, but echoes of adim past over which perhaps, 
I am too prone to brood. 

It isabsurdly contradictory, of course, to say that I love retro- 
spection, and that in August one is more prone to think of the 
past than the present, and yet not to love that month, but such is 
the case. In other words, I am vacillating and contradictory, 
and fail to command the words that might set me right before the 
world; but it is August now, and summer’s activity ended, why 
should I labor to think ? Why not build air castles as I smell the 
herbs of the field; build and unbuild them until the day closes, 
and later, lulled by the monotones of cricket and katydid, hum 
those ever melancholy lines— 

“ Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again, just for to-night.” 


Near Trenton, N. J. CHARLES C. ABBOTT. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE remarkable article in the Contemporary Review for August, 
by an anonymous author, on the Papacy, has created, the 
despatches say, “a profound impression in Papal circles.” This 
is highly probable. ‘The gist of the article is that the Pope was 
led to issue his famous Rescript to the Irish bishops, on the sub- 
ject of the “ Plan of Campaign,” by the “bribe ” of aid from the 
English Catholics for his plans of recovering temporal power ; 
that he sent out the Rescript in advance of a report from Mon- 
signor Persico, whom he had sent to Ireland to examine the situa- 
tion there; and that Persico’s advice was strongly against the 
course which the Pope adopted. ae 
It would be more accurate, perhaps, to say that this is nomi- 
nally the gist of the article. Other features are not less promi- 
nent. It is written, evidently, by one familiar with the interior 
life and action of the Vatican, and it goes with detail into the 
manner in which the Pope directs the affairs which are in his 
hands. It suggests that he cannot deal with these wisely, unless 
he is better informed than by the Italian coterie who surround 
him. And finally it insists that the Papal power will perish if left 
at Rome, “a mere provincial town, in an out-of-the-way corner of 
a small inland sea,” and that “to be a living reality,” must have 
its centre and capital ‘ not on the banks of the Tiber, but on the 
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WE make elsewhere an extended extract from the article, but 
do not give the concluding portions, in which the case is summed 
up, and the “ prophecy ” is made that if the Church of Rome has 
not “ played her part in the affairs of men,” then in a few years, 
or perhaps in a few months, we shall see “‘ the breaking of a storm 
which will compel the Pope to fly from the Eternal Clty—never 
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A very honorable and picturesque figure has just passed 
away, in Delaware, in the person of Henry duPont, the head of 
the family connected with the great gunpowder works on the 
Brandywine. He was born in August, 1812, at the Brandywine 
home which his father, Eleuthere Iréne duPont, had fixed upon 
ten years earlier, and his career, though he was educated at West 
Point, has been identified with Delaware, and the large business 
interests of his family. But the characteristics of the man which 
made him notabie were his simplicity, integrity, andindustry. He 
was a workingman in the most honorable sense, devoted to the 
duties at hand, yet in no mean or narrow-minded way. He was 
an earnest friend of the development of American industry, the 
admirer and associate of Webster, Clay, and Clayton, and in the 
pinch of the war-time his fidelity to the Union was as unhesi- 
tating as it was as uncompromising. A nation of citizens like 
Henry duPont would be strong indeed. 





REVIEWS. 


SERAPHITA. By Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Katherine 
Prescott Wormeley. With an Introduction by George Fred- 
erick Parsons. Boston: Roberts Bros, 8vo. Pp. Ixxx., 275. 

:* is an evidence of the wonderful versatility of Balzac that he 
could do himself credit in a field so remote from that in which 

he habitually worked as this. He who has followed with admira- 
tion his marvelous skill in the delineation of characters drawn 
from the sordid and by no means ideal world of Parisian life, his 
close observation of and familiarity with types wholly mundane 
and grossly real, cannot but be astonished at his feeling so much 
at home in the world of phantoms to which we are introduced in 
‘“Seraphita.” Balzac had read much and carefully in the litera- 
ture generally known as “ occult.’”? He had steeped himself in its 
language and way of thinking, or rather way of feeling, till he 
was able to write from the standpoint of a believer. He had 
grown familiar with its symbolism and its cloudy eloquence. He 
makes his heroine speak just as we feel a believer in the superna- 
tural realm of which she discourses might speak, though he has 
to assume an unreality in putting such discourse into the mouth 
of a girl untaught. As a psychological study, an evidence of abil- 
ity to put one’s self in the place of any human being, see with his 
eyes, and speak with his tongue, the book has the highest interest ; 
but as Balzac did not choose to show the occult world merely as it 
is in the mind of the initiated, confining himself to a study of the 
type of character, and keeping as a setting the real world as the 
mass of real people know it, the story loses its human interest. 
Facts are assumed in harmony with the doctrines in question, and 
the real and the unreal mingle and pass into each other. The dis- 
sertations, too, are too long to be inserted ina novel,—a dying girl 
does not discourse on philosophy with the zeal of a scholastic doc- 
tor and the untiring persistence of a puritan preacher. Of course, 
if she is a supernatural being she may, and one does not violate 
propriety in making her doso. Only we lose interest in her as a 
young woman. Had Balzac remained upon the solid earth he 
would not have written thus. In the sphere which he has entered 
our standards of the natural and unnatural are lost. On the 
whole we much prefer the Balzac of the “ Pére Goriot ” and “ Cou- 
sin Pons” to the Balzac of ‘‘ Seraphita.”’ 

The scene of the novel is laid on the coast of Norway. The 
descriptions of the wild scenery of the country are most beautiful, 
beginning with the opening description of the Strém-fiord and of 
the village of Jarvis. Seraphita, the daughter of the Baron Sera- 
phitus, a cousin and follower of Swedenborg, lives alone after the 
death of her parents in the “Swedish Castle’ at Jarvis, and im- 
presses the simple inhabitants of the place as uncanny even from 
childhood up. At times she exercises marvélous powers, carrying 
Minna, the daughter of the old Lutheran pastor, to the tops of in- 
accessible peaks, changing the moods and passions of those about 
her by a breath, talking upon the profoundest topics with a fluency 
and knowledge which she never gained through ordinary channels. 
Her marvelous beauty seems masculine to women, and feminine 
to men, so that it is at once possible for Minna to be deeply en- 
amored of her, and for Wilfrid, a wild blade from the south, to 
be beside himself with love and jealousy. One of the best portraits 
in the book is that of Pastor Becker, Minna’s father, the peaceful 
and learned old man, who tries to find an explanation of the ec- 
centricities of Seraphita in the volume of the ‘“ Incantations”’ of 
Jean Wier. A considerable part of the book is taken up with the 
pastor’s account of Swedenborg and his doings, and of the Baron 
Seraphitus and his family; and with Seraphita’s dissertations 
upon the “perfect way.” Finally, the heroine, having refined 
away the flesh in successful combats with the invisible powers of 
evil, and having prepared herself for assumption into a higher 
sphere, dies tragically in the presence of Wilfrid and Minna, who 
resolve to become one and follow together the path pointed out to 
them. 

There is a lengthy introduction to the story by George Fred- 
erick Parsons, who writes with much sympathy in the doctrines it 
illustrates. He is filled with enthusiasm over the fact that Ser- 
aphita is Seraphita to Wilfrid and Seraphitus to Minna, the author 
calling the individual either he or she, as it is intended to bring 
out the one or the other aspect of the character. In this dualism 
he finds a profound esoteric significance, and he quotes unintelli- 
gible literature to show the creation a masterpiece. With one 
point in Balzac’s occultism he finds difficulty. How could such a 
man say, ‘“‘the curve is the law of the material world’s, and the 
straight line that of the spiritual world’s,” with the whole Kab- 
bala, Proclus, the Golden Egg of Brahma, Plato’s Timeeus, and 
Emmanuel Swedenborg against him! Mr. Parsons finds, how- 
ever, an excuse for him in the affiliations of the straight line with 
duty, and sa!ves the matter over. He speaks of Balzac’s treat- 
ment of the occult with the warmest approval. 

The way of looking at things contained in the literature re- 
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ferred to by Mr. Parsons, and illustrated in “ Seraphita,” lays hold 
very firmly of minds of a certain class. There is, however, a 
class of persons to whom the largeness, looseness, and vagueness 
of such writings, their fondness for mystery, and love of quibbling 
over ancient symbolisms, are thoroughly repellant. This class 
represents the men of scientific mind. To this class Mr. Parsons’s 
introduction will not appeal at all, and the novel itself will not 
seem on a par with many others by the sameauthor. . 

Two lesser sketches, ‘‘ Jesus Christ in Flanders,” and the ‘‘ Ex- 
iles’? are bound up in the volume. The translation we think ex- 
cellent, and up to the level of Miss Wormeley’s other ane 
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Days OvuT oF Doors. 

Appleton & Co. 1889. 

In this volume, whose three hundred or more pages are ar- 
ranged under twelve headings bearing the names of the months, 
Dr. Abbott has incorporated his recent contributions to a number 
of leading magazines, and has also included the greater part of 
the articles which have given pleasure and instruction to the 
readers of THE AMERICAN during the past two years. Beginning 
with January, the months are taken up in regular succession, and 
in none of them has the author failed to find something of interest 
upon which to exercise his pen. One of the most amusing descrip- 
tions in the book, that of a huge bull-frog walking on tiptoe over 
a snow-bank, occurs in the January chapter, and even in that un- 
promising month, called by the Indians “* Anixi gischuch, or the 
Squirrel Moon,” the reader finds entertaining accounts of the dis- 
covery of flying squirrels’ nests, of the actions of jumping-mice and 
shrew-mice when their homes are flooded and themselves tumbled 
unceremoniously into the icy waters, and of the habits of 
many other wild creatures whose very existence is unknown to 
the average town-dweller. Under the head of March, which the 
Indians called the Shad Moon, is found an account of the famous 
“blizzard ”’ of 1888, and so on, through the entire year, the reader 
is led from one interesting topic to another until the end of the 
volume is reached. 

Notwithstanding the fact that much of this book has already 
been read and enjoyed by many who will take it up in its com- 
pleted form, there is not a page of it that will not repay with in- 
terest the time given to its re-perusal ; for it cannot be other than 
true that whatever opens up new vistas to the mental vision 
makes life,—intellectually, at least,—more full and complete; and, 
even if it does not lengthen our days, widens and enlarges them. 
Doubtless there are to-day hundreds of men and women who owe 
much of their love for Nature to the early reading of some such 
an essay as Charles Fenno Hoffman’s ‘ The Boy Naturalist,” and 
it is to such an audience, now matured and eager to learn of new 
discoveries in the fields of Natural Science, that the author of “ A 
Naturalist’s Rambles About Home” and ‘“‘ Days Out of Doors” 
addresses himself. 

One thing which strikes the reader of Dr. Abbott’s latest vol- 
ume is the extreme caution with which everything like a definite 
statement is made, the results of the author’s experiments,—his 
accounts of which give his work its chief value,—being invariably 
subjected to a most rigid cross-questioning before they are ac- 
cepted as testimony. In making these experiments it has evidently 
been Dr. Abbott’s main object to demonstrate what he assures 
his readers is the fact, that apart from mere instinct the brute 
and even the insect creation possess the power to think connect- 
edly ; and the jobservations which he has so patiently noted and 
recorded cannot fail to make converts to his theory. 

A pleasing and unobtrusive feature of the book is the original 
verse scattered through its pages, most of which is smooth and 
poetical. It is among the prose: passages, however, that the au- 
thor’s real poetry must be sought for; notably in the paragraph 
where the beach-mark left by the subsiding freshet is termed ‘‘ the 
free-hand autograph of the flood,’ and in the description of the 
May-apple that, in its efforts to force its way upward, pierces a 
tough oak-leaf by which it is held ‘‘ firmly bound ” so that “the 
glory of its growth, the outspreading of its umbrella-leaf, is effect- 
ually prevented.” “I think,” he goes on to say, ‘‘ of more than one 
poor fellow . . . . who has an unyielding oak-leaf hopelessly 
binding his powers. Mr, Blank, over the way, is a closed umbrella.”’ 
Again we are told how, while seeking for purple orchids, he found 
“ a striking row of thirteen . . growing along the greatly de- 
cayed prostrate trunk of a pine tree, They were,” he continues, ‘ all 
quite pale, as if frightened at being thirteen at table. If so, their 
fears were realized, for I plucked one as I passed by.” On an- 
other page he says “I would not give a fig for straight-grained 
wood that promptly turns to ashes without protest. Give me, 
rather, knotty and gnarly sticks that boldly fight for their crook- 
edness, and, at last, become coals that fiercely glare at you in im- 
potent rage. For the last page but one, asa fitting conclusion to 
the strain of tender longing for things departed which runs 
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through the book, the author has penned the following :—“He who 
regrets not his lost youth may make an excellent angel, but has 
proved his manhood to have been defective.” 

The book is well printed and tastefully bound, and is provided 
with a good index. C. H. L. 





Our JOURNEY TO THE HEBRIDES. By Joseph Pennell and Eliza- 
beth Robins Pennell. New York: Harper & Bros., 1889. 
Italian skies and the brisk motion of a tricycle do not add to 

one’s tolerance for an ungracious climate and the most primitive 

means of locomotion. The memory of delightful cycling trips on 
the Continent and through England, made Mr. and Mrs. Pennell 
somewhat restive under the discomforts of a walking tour under- 
taken under unfavorable circumstances. One does not look for- 
ward to perpetual sunshine as the most marked features of Scotch 
scenery, but Mr. and Mrs. Pennell encountered weather that must 
have been bad even for Scotland, and to start with knapsacks 
weighing fifteen and twenty-five pounds strapped to one’s shoul- 
ders, suggests a soldier taking up his marching load rather than a 
pleasure excursion. And a pleasure excursion Mrs. Pennell 
frankly declares it was not. Her pluck never gave out while her 
comrade’s spirit held good, but she groaned more than once while 
plodding through driving rains and soaking mists, and climbing 
steep hills with weary feet and aching shoulders. They started 
with a rather incongruous pair of guides, Dr. Johnson for the 
route and Mr. William Black for the emotional parts of the 
scenery. The former they followed with some docility for the 
best part of the way, but with Mr. Black’s spirit they soon parted 
company. His purple and blue hills, his opal seas and golden 
sunsets were very sparingly vouchsafed to the American travelers, 
and they never forgave their perished illusions, and were unable 
afterwards to mention Mr. Black’s name with anything approach- 
ing to amenity. Mull and Staffa, Iona and Skye, were shrouded 
in grayness and drenched in mist and rain, except for occasional 
glimpses of a blue heaven and earth and a radiant sea, which Mrs. 
Pennell admits with more honesty than enthusiasm. One cannot 
help feeling that the glimpses of sunshine would have seemed less 
fleeting and the mists not quite so black and abiding if those mis- 
erable knapsacks had not been chafing the travelers’ shoulders and 
putting lead into their heels, and if they could have forgotten the 
tricycle. After weary tramping along the western coast, and 
dreary sailing among the islands up to Barra, the Hebrides group, 
and Skye, Mr. and Mrs, veunell crossed to Inverness by the 

Caledonian Canal, with the excellent intention of walking down 

the less rugged eastern coast to Edinburgh; but this resolution 

was never carried into effect, for at Banff they could no longer re- 
sist consciousness of the folly and uselessness of their further self- 
torment, and peacefully returned by coach and train to Edinburgh. 

But what interested and absorbed Mr. and Mrs. Pannell more 
than the half-revealed landscape, and what must be of greater in- 
terest also to their readers, was the fact that they saw and heard 
much of the “‘ Crofter Question.” In their wanderings across the 
desolate and desolated island’s barren western shore they were 
enabled to see much that escapes the ordinary tourist, and they 
talked with the fisher people and cottagers when the latter knew 

English enough to answer their questions. Irish evictions have 

generally been the results of long friction between landlord and 

tenant. Rent has been the burning question between them. As 

a general rule Irish tenants would have been left unmolested if 

they could or would have satisfied the demands of the landlord. 

But the crofters’ fate was far more bitter. In most cases they 

had scraped together the small sums they paid for their miserable 

hovels and little holdings of land, and then they had to stand by 
and see their homes, wretched as they were, burned down, and 
their hardly cultivated tracts turned into a waste of fern and 
heather for deer ranges and game preserves, which in many cases 
were not ever enjoyed by the proprietors themselves, but rented 
out to any English or American sportsman who would pay the 
price. There is no doubt that expatriation from such a hopeless 
country and climate would be, in the end, the truest kindness to 
the inhabitants; but men cannot migrate like birds, and 
people in naked poverty cannot find the means to transport their 
families across the ocean, even if they desired to do so. The 
evicted generally crowded down upon the crofts that were left 
undisturbed, or tried to earn a bare subsistence by fishing; but 
fishing in those waters requires strong boats, and appliances which 
but few of the people possess. So that in spite of charitable 
funds and distributions of food, starvation has hovered darkly 
over the islands for several years. Landlords who lived among 
their people could hardly be so regardless of human misery, but it 
is easy not to realize what one does not see, or to blame the shift- 
lessness of a starved, disheartened class who could not help them- 
selves if they would. Something has been done for the crofters 
in the creation of a commission which has reduced the rent in 
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parliament for the protection of the tenant against the landlord ; 
but the painful fact still remains that many hundreds are still 
without means of subsistence, and have no prospect of bettering 
their conditions without land to cultivate, or any industry to 
give them employment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell found the people generally strong and 
hardy, but silent and cheerless, and everywhere the same tale of 
misery and poverty, written in the black, smoky, chimneyless 
hovels, the thin meager children, and care-worn women. In the 
more favored districts where evictions had been few and landlords 
kind, the people were often handsome, and the misery less dis- 
tressing. The land question is every where going through the pain - 
ful re-adjustment required by a greatly increased population and 
the changed conditions of modern life. The rewards of old-fash- 
ioned simple agriculture have become so scanty that the relations 
of landlord and tenant must undergo some transformation to meet 
the new order. E. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
R. GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS has acknowledged the auth- 
orship of the striking new novel, “ John Charaxes,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Lippincott as written by ‘‘ Peter Boylston.” Mr. 
Curtis further says that the late S. L. M. Barlow, the distinguished 
New York lawyer, was the original from whom the title character 
was drawn. 

A new translation in English twelve-syllable rhyming verse 
of Victor Hugo’s “ Ruy Blas,” by W. E. Alexander, is announced 
in England. : 

A life of the late John Cassell is to be published by Messrs, 
Cassell & Co., of which house he was the founder. 

Mr. Blackmore's “ Lorna Doone,” beyond doubt one of the 
very best of modern novels, has taken a new lease of life in a 
two-shilling edition just published by Sampson Low & Co. 

Mr. H. S. Salt is engaged on a “‘ Life of Thoreau,” which isto 
be published in London. 

The sixty-eighth annual report of the Mercantile Library of 
New York, just published, states that 140 copies of “ Robert Els- 
mere” and 62 copies of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher” were necessary 
to supply the demand, and also that 35 copies of Bryce’s “Ameri- 
can Commonwealth ” and 26 of Motley’s “ Correspondence ” had 
to be purchased by the library. 

M. Fisher Unwin (London) is to publish this autumn a volume 
of poems by Amy Levy, author of ‘‘ The Romance of a Shop,” 
called “‘A London Plane-Tree.” 

The English Society of Authors, it is said, will shortly pre- 
sent its members with a careful analysis of the cost of publishing 
books. Disconsolate authors may then be able to measure their 
own profits against those of the wicked publishers. 

The “ Cavendish Library,” (F. Warne & Co.), will have ready 
this week a selection from the writings of William Hazlitt, edited 
by Alexander Ireland. Hazlitt is a critic undeservedly neglected 
by the present generation. 

The anonymous author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion ” will pub- 
lish shortly through Messrs. Longman & Co., “A Reply to Dr. 
Lightfoot’s Essays.” 

A well-known bookseller in London, in discussing lately Dr. 
Hale’s belief that magazines interfere with the sale of cheap books, 
declared that this is not the case in England. There it costs as 
much to send a magazine by post as it costs to send a book, and 
moreover the dealers do not receive the same discount on maga- 
zines as on books, and many of them are not returnable. Conse- 
quently they have many times to keep a number of magazines 
after the month is out, and, after having them in stock for some 
time, to sell them at a loss. 

Sir Alfred Lyall’s poems on East Indian legends, hitherto 
printed only for private circulation, are shortly to be published by 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis has complained so loudly of the failure of 
his “ Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government ’’—the word 
failure being used to denote the work’s limited sale as compared 
with Grant’s Memoirs or even Sherman’s—that D. Appleton & 
Co. have obtained his consent to the appointment of arbitrators to 
decide the points at issue between them. The gentlemen chosen 
for the purpose are now at work. The demand for the book has 
been confined almost wholly to the South. 

An amalgamation has been formed of the three chief London 
book commission houses—Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Messrs. 
Hamilton & Co., and Messrs. Kent & Co. The incident is con- 
sidered as painfully significant of the state of the trade. 


The J. B. Lippincott Co. have advices from Paris, (of date 
July 31), that they receive from the jury of award in the Exposi- 














tion a gold medal, for the merit and excellency of their publica- 
tions. 


Miss Jean Ingelow has lately written a novelette. It is re- 
ported also that she has written some recollections of her child- 
hood which she intends to publish in America. 

A selection from Charles Kingsley’s sermons have just been 
published in a German translation. 

The letters of the Duc d’Orleans, arranged by the Comte de 
Paris and the Duc de Chartres, are in the press. 

The publication of the work on Russia in Central Asia by the 
Hon. George Curzon, M. P., which had been expected in the 
spring, has owing to delays in the preparation been postponed till 
autumn, when the book will be issued by Messrs. Longman in a 
single volume of about 500 pages, containing maps and illustra- 
tions, and fortified as a work of reference by chronological tables, 
indices, and a bibliography of Central Asian literature. 

“One of Our Conquerors” is the title of the novel which Mr. 
George Meredith is finishing. 

Sir Edward Watkin, whose father was a friend of Richard 
Cobden, will publish a series of letters addressed to his father by 
Cobden. 

Mr. E. L. Arnold, son of Sir Edwin Arnold, is evidently one 
of the modern literarians. He has written a romance called “The 
Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phoenician.” 

“ Henry Irving On and Off the Stage ” is the title of a volume 
by Mr. Edwin Drew, about to be published in London, which 
ought to be interesting to lovers of the drama. 

The letters of Sir Philip Sidney, the Bayard of the Elizabeth- 
an age, whom Spenser termed “that most heroic spirit, the glory 
of our days,” are being edited by an Oxford lady. Several unpub- 
lished documents, it is rumored will be included in the work. 

Sir Charles Dilke has written a work called ‘ Problems of 
Great Britain” which Macmillan & Co. will publish this winter. 
It deals mainly with points in Colonial affairs, such as the defenses 
of India and Canada. 

An important discovery has been made in the Public Record 
office of London,—the diplomatic correspondence between Prince 
Coutemir, the Russian Ambassador to England, and Lord Har- 
rington and the Duke of Newcastle, from 1782 to 1788. 

Paul Leicester Ford has compiled a bibliography of Americana 
in quarto, containing a check-list of the catalogues, reference lists, 
authorities, and bibliographies of American books and subjects. 
The titles entered are 1,070 in number. It will be ready in Sep- 
tember. At the same time a bibliography of works written in 
whole or in part by or relating to Benjamin Franklin, will be is- 
sued in a limited edition of 500, a large octavo, uniform with Mr. 
Bigelow’s edition of Franklin’s works. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


~~ TELEKI, a Hungarian explorer, who left Zanzibar on 
an expedition of discovery early in 1887, has found a lake 
hitherto unknown, 300 miles to the north-east of Victoria Nyanza. 
It is doubtless the same as that known to the natives as Lake 
Samburn, the situation of which has been already approximately 
given. It has a length of 162 miles, and is 20 miles in width. 
The country around is described as being bare and arid, and the 
banks of the lake to be inhabited by Gallas, who live by fishing. 
The new lake was re-named Lake Rudolph by its discoverer. 

An interesting report of a visit to the glaciers of Alaska and 
to Mt. St. Elias was read before the Royal Geographical Society, 
London, and is published in the July Proceedings of that body. 
The party started from Sitka, and, after reaching the mountains, 
spent two days in attempts to reach the “ crater,” the summit of 
the mountain being 7,000 or 8,000 feet higher. The bottom of the 
crater is filled with ice, and the pit is overhung on all sides by 
great glaciers, which are gradually melting away. The author 
(Mr. H. W. Topham) believes that the long period of ice through 
which the land has been passing is now coming to an end. The 
height reached by the party was 11,461 feet and the author be- 
lieves that greater success might attend an ascent from the north 
side. 

The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal has an article on the 
“ Alleged Spontaneous Combustion of the Human Body.” The 
readers of “ Bleak House” are treated, it will be remembered, to 
a death-scene in which Krook is made the victim of spontaneous 
combustion caused by excessive use of alcoholic drinks. We do 
not need the authority of the Boston journal to assure us that 
such combustion has no foundation in fact, but it is interesting to 
note certain cases given which show the increased combustibility 
of the human body when saturated with alcohol. It is probable, 
however, that the latter acts more as an accessory to cases of fatal 
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burning than as the cause of them. Liebig established the fact 
that flesh saturated with alcohol will burn only so long as 
there remains alcohol to be consumed, and hence it is probable 
that in many of the cases of incineration mentiored, the process 
was aided by the inability of the victim to make efforts to escape. 
The deposition of fatty matters in the tissues also has undoubtedly 
the effect of increasing the combustibility of the human frame. 


Some discoveries of note have lately been made at the Lick 
Observatory, those by Mr. S. W. Burnham being especially note- 
worthy. Some biographical notices of Mr. Burnham appeared 
not long ago in the Century, his chief distinction as an astronomer 
being in the line of detecting the existence of companion or 
double stars. His discoveries in this line are said to have reached 
one thousand in number. In January, 1888, he received an ap- 
pointment under Prof. Holden at the Lick Observatory. His 
latest achievement is the resolution of Alpha Ursx Majoris, the 
brightest star in the Dipper, into two stars. The attendant star 
is of the eleventh magnitude, making a disparity of nine magni- 
tudes between it and its primary. The apparent interval between 
the two is exceedingly small, and its discovery is only due to par- 
ticular keenness of vision. 

Dr. Edward Jessop, in a letter to the London Spectator, dis- 
cusses the length of time which may elapse between the bite of a 
rabid animal and the appearance of hydrophobia in the victim. 
He says: “Some of the older authorities mention an isolated 
case or two where hydrophobia supervened five or ten years after 
the bite; but probably there was some error of observation in 
those cases and the persons received later infection. Most mod- 
ern authorities limit the period of incubation to twelve months, 
or eighteen at the outside. The inquiry of the Comité d’Hygiéne 
(1862-1872) embraced 170 cases, and in 147 the disease appeared 
within three months after the bite. In the statistics of Baudin, 
the length of incubation in two-thirds of the cases was under 
three months, and in only six per cent. did it extend to the second 
half of the year.” 


At the annual exhibition of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
London, an invention was exhibited which will render it possible 
to obtain accurate readings of indicators which are placed at a dis- 
tance. The advantages of the device are obvious, especially in 
the case of mountain stations which are difficult of access or which 
must now be abandoned during a part of the year. The system, 
invented by Mr. Murday, can be applied to a variety of instru- 
ments, aneroid and mercurial thermometers, anemometers, wind- 
vanes, and rain-gauges. The inventor falso makes the suggestion 
that his system may be used for taking ocean temperatures, either 
in deep soundings or when the meteorological observatory is at a 
distance from the sea. 


Mr. Lester F. Ward, in an address before the Biological So- 
ciety of Washington, makes a protest against assigning too much 
importance to the laws of natural selection, and claiming that they 
explain more than they do. He exhibited at the same time a se- 
ries of specimens of Eupatorium. These show a great variety of 
forms in their foliage, ranging from filiform to ovate. In most of 
these cases it was claimed there could be no reason, based on ad- 
vantage to the plant, which could be assigned for the modification 
of the forms. Mr. Ward considers that they are merely illustra- 
tions of a law of “ fortuitous variation,’ and are the result of the 
tendency of organic forms to increase in size along the lines of 
least resistance. 








THE PAPACY: A REVELATION AND A PROPHECY.' 


VERY interesting picture might be drawn of the daily life of 

the Pope in his palace prison at a time when he thus gravely 
essayed to intervene in the affairs of a distant island, whose troubles 
have been the despair of British statesmanship for centuries. In 
some respects it must be admitted that the spectacle is almost 
ideal. Imagine a pure, good, and able man, of more than three- 
score years and ten, rising at six o’clock on any given morning, 
after a sleep as untroubled as a child’s, and setting about what is 
in his own honest conviction the discharge of his duty to God and 
His Church, by using his influence as the Vicegerent of the Al- 
mighty to allay the troubles of Ireland. His authority, to begin 
with, is almost absolutely untrammelled. When Alexander the 
Third writes he uses M. De Giers asa pen. Cardinal Rampolla is 
equally the pen of Leo the Thirteenth. Around the Papal throne 
are Cardinals, and Archbishops, and dignitaries of great place ; 
but in all the brilliant throng there is no one who exercises any 
controlling influence over the detached and lucid intellect of the 
Pope. Occasionally, earlier in his reign, they would endeavor to 
bring pressure to bear to induce him to adopt a policy to which 
he was disinclined. ‘‘ What you say,” he would reply, “ is very 
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good, no doubt, but let it be done in a different way.” And done 
it always was in Leo’s way, until at last the Cardinals desisted 
from making fruitless suggestions. He is so supreme that, com- 
pared with the elevation which he occupies, Cardinals count for 
no more than deacons or even than acolytes. There are mutter- 
ings of discontent in the Congregations from men who once counted 
for something in the Church, but now count for nothing ; but on 
the whole the Sacred College recognizes with loyalty and pride 
the commanding ability and authoritative confidence of its chief. 
The Pope therefore has a single mind, and he has an immense 
sense of his responsibility for the decisions at which he arrives. 
Every morning before addressing himself to the direction of the 
affairs of this planet, he offers the sacrifice of the Mass, and then 
for gratiorum actio attends a second Mass, at which his chaplain is 
the celebrant. With a mind thus attuned to divine things, the 
Pope then begins his working day. A single glass of coffee, tea, 
or milk suffices to break his fast. After going through his papers, 
he begins to receive about nine. From that hour till one in the 
afternoon the throng of visitors never slackens. Secretaries, Am- 
bassadors, Cardinals from the Congregation, distinguished strang- 
ers, bishops from afar, have audience jin turn. There are 1,200 
bishops in the Catholic Church, and with all of them the Pope is 
in more or less constant personal relations. Nothing can be more 
gracious, more animated, or more sympathetic than the manner 
of the Pope. His eye, which when fixed in thought is deep and 
piercing, beams with kindliness, and the severely rigid lines of his 
intellectual features relax with the pleasantest of smiles as he 
talks, using, as the case may be, either French, Latin (which he 
speaks with great purity and facility), or his own musical native 
tongue. After four or five hours spent in this way, he returns to 
his papers and his books, until three, when he dines. His meal is 
frugal: a little soup, two courses of meat with vegetables, and 
dessert of fruit, with one glass of strong wine, suffice for his 
wants. After dinner, he goes out for a drive or a walk in the 
gardens of the Vatican. In the evening he resumes his papers, 
and at night between nine and ten all the Papal household as- 
semble for the Rosary, after which they retire to rest. But long 
after that hour the Cardinal State Secretary, Rampolla, or the 
Under-State Secretary, Mocenni, is often summoned to the Papal 
apartments, where, by the light of the midnight lamp, Leo watches 
and thinks and prays for the welfare of the Church. 

Here, if anywhere on the world’s surface, it might be thought, 
was to be found a tribunal removed far from the distractions of 
this world, and fully aware of the enormous responsibility which 
presses with undivided force upon the supreme representative of 
the Christian conscience. Unfortunately, as the result proves, 
the tribunal, however ideal in theory, was as faulty in practice as 
if the successor of the Fisherman, sitting in judgment upon the 
case of Ireland, had been an actual fisherman of Yarmouth voting 
re Home Rule without the protection of the Corrupt Practices 

ct. 

When a Pope is to be bribed, the modus operandi is more deli- 
cate than that practiced in English elections by the Man in the 
Moon. The wirepullers of the Holy See appealed to no sordid 
motives, which would obviously be out of place in so august a 
Court. What they did was to use one of the Papal ideals to ob- 
scure the other. They nobbled the Vicar of Christ by exciting 
the expectations of the Italian Prince. No one looking at the se- 
quence of events can doubt that, but for the pressure of this sort, 
the Papal Rescript would never have been issued with such fatal 
precipitance. But the English Government, represented by the 
English Catholics, were in a hurry, and the Pope succumbed, Every 
consideration of duty and of expediency counselled delay. Mon- 
signor Persico, who had been sent to Ireland on a special mission to 
enable the Holy Father to see things with his own eyes, had not 
reported. To ordinary mundane intelligence, it seems somewhat 
absurd to despatch a special commissioner to report upon the facts 
of a complex situation, and then to proceed to deliver judgment 
before you have had time to read your commissioner’s report. A 
saving sense of humor would have saved the Pope from such a 
blunder. But, unfortunately, the very excellence of the motives 
of the Pope and his own strong sense of his supreme and divine 
position, seem to make him feel that he may without danger 
emancipate himself from the conditions which other men impose 
upon themselves as security against hasty and uninformed judg- 
ment. Monsignor Persico had written many letters, even if he 
had not drafted his final report. The Plan of Campaign had been 
before the world for more than eighteen months. If the Pope 
were to render any assistance worth paying for, it must not ts 
delayed. So Leo the Thirteenth set himself to deliver judgment. 

It is interesting to note how under such circumstances the 
Supreme Court of Christendom addresses itself to the considera- 
tion of the case before it. The organization of the Holy See is ad- 


mitted universally to be such a masterpiece of human wisdom, 
that the faithful may be excused for seeing in it the inspiration of 
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heaven. Unfortunately, in the present instance, its deliberations 
can hardly be said to be worthy of imitation. To begin with, an 
Italian, spurred into action by English pressure and English 
temptation, decides to adjudicate upon one of the most difficult 
questions concering the life of a nation whose existence had been 
little better than one long martyrdom at the hands of the Eng- 
lish. Having so decided, the Pope, who has never been in Ire- 
land, and who is incapable of speaking even one word of the lan- 
guage of the people, whose instincts are those of an authoritative 
ruler of the centralized organization, the mainstay of Governments, 
and the bulwark of conversation and order, sends for Cardinal 
Rampolla, also an Italian, and communicates to him his intention. 
A Committee is then constituted, composed either exclusively, or 
all but exclusively, of Italians, who have never been in Ireland 
and who are entirely out of touch with the solid realities of the 
situation, and to this Committee the subject is referred for con- 
sideration. When this Italian Committee meets in an Italian city, 
it communicates with the Italians, Simeoni and Jacobini, who are 
at the head of the Congregation de Propaganda Fide, and requests 
information. From this local branch of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the Holy See a mass of documents are got together, re- 
ports from bishops and the like, and they are all passed on to the 
Committee charged with the consideration of the question. That 
Committee, after some more or less general discussion, according 
to the wont of such bodies, appoints one of its members, who like 
every one else is an italian, to draw up a draft report, which after 
some further discussion is finally approved and sent on to the 
Pope. The Pope in his turn considers it apart, modifies it here 
and there, and finally issues it with his supreme authority, for 
the guidance of the Catholic Irish, who are taught from infancy 
to regard him as their supreme and infallible guide in all matters 
of faith and morals. 

That was the fashion in which the Rescript was brought out. 
It is in this way that the Vicegerent of Eternal Justice exercises 
his jurisdiction, From first to last there is no indication that one 
of these foreign priests took the trouble to inform himself at first 
hand of the factson which he is called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment. During the conception of this extraordinary document, 
the Holy Father does not appear to have thought it worth while 
to communicate with his faithful bishops in Ireland, the most con- 
spicuous of whom, Archbishop Walsh, had publicly committed 
himself to the defense of the Plan of Campaign. The result was 
what might have been anticipated. The Rescript condemning 
boycotting and the Plan of Campaign assumed as a postulate the 
existence of free contract between landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land. Assuming that to exist which did not exist, its censure 
was nothing more than a shot fired in the air. Bos locutus est, 
and to as little purpose and with as little intelligence as is com- 
mon to the species. It was a brutum fulmen which irritated with- 
out overawing, and alarmed without convincing those to whom it 
was addressed. 

In Ireland the Rescript was received with an angry outburst 
of indignation which found a convenient whipping-boy in the 
Papal Envoy. Ever since the appearance of that sinister and ill- 
omened document, Mousignor Persico has been one of the most 
detested of living men. “And who is that?” said a recent dis- 
tinguished visitor to Rome, as in the midst of a throng of ecclesi- 
astics he saw a dignitary clad in the brown garb of a Capuchin 
friar. ‘Oh,’ said his cicerone, ‘that is Monsignor Persico.”’ 
‘The saints preserve us! ’’ was the reply; and the speaker, with 
horror and alarm on his features, crossed himself as diligently as 
if the shadow of the Evil One had fallen across his path. So ve- 
hement was the chorus of denunciation that Monsignor Persico 
was alarmed for his own safety. Incredible as it may appear to 
those who know how foreign such a crime is to the Catholic Irish, 
it is actually the fact that he believed and said that his life was in 
danger. It was with a feeling of profound relief that he received 
permission to return to Rome, where he is now looking after the 
Copts, and discharging the other duties which belong to the Sec- 
retariat of the Oriental rites to which he was promoted some 
months after his return. 

Never for many years has there been such a commotion as 
was excited by the Rescript. The bishops of Ireland, with one 
exception, omitted to publish it to their flocks. This recalcitrance 
excited the liveliest displeasure in the Vatican. Monsignor Mo- 
cenni, the Under-State Secretary, au Italian who had much expe- 
rience of Vienna, but who regards Ireland from the conventional 
standpoint of ecclesiastical discipline, was scandalized. ‘‘ They 
are revolutionaries,” he exclaimed; ‘all revolutionaries—the 
whole people,—how dare they refuse to publish the Rescript in 
Ireland?” ‘They did dare, and after a while they were able to 
convince the Holy Father that they were wiser in their disobedi- 
ence than he was in his Rescript. ‘The Pope wassincerely alarmed 
by the storm which he had excited. All Ireland seemed to be up 
in arms, and the most faithful Catholics were those who took the 











To add to the chagrin and dis- 
appointment of the well-meaning but injudicious Pope, the only 
voices raised in approval were those of the habitual enemies of 
himself and his people, who hardly cared to conceal the note of 
mockery and exultation with which they hailed the discomfiture 


lead in denouncing the Rescript. 


of the Irish Catholics. To delight the enemies of the faith and to 
fill the faithful with confusion and dismay was not exactly the end 
which the Pope had set before himself when with unwise precipi- 
tance he plunged into the Irish bog. Fortunately he was wise 
enough and bold enough to see his mistake and to endeavor to 
reverse it. An apologetic explanation was published. All nego- 
tiations with the Duke of Norfolk were abruptly broken off. The 
Duke suddenly returned to England from Italy without having 
the audience which had been arranged. Monsignor Persico was 
recailed, and since that date the Holy See has suspended all fur- 
ther attempts to interfere in Irish affairs. 

The formula under which this change of policy is concealed is 
a decision that before any fresh step is taken, the Irish and Ameri- 
can bishops, and, if possible, those of Australia also, shall be con- 
sulted—a resolution of vast and far-reaching significance which it 
is satisfactory to have stated on indubitable authority. 

The successor of the Fisherman will have learnt an invaluable 
lesson if in future he refuses, being in Italy, to interfere with the 
man at the helm in Ireland. St. Peter would never have lived to 
be an apostle and the first-Bishop of Rome, if, when the storm 
arose on the Galilean lake, he had been compelled to steer his 
craft in obedience to orders shouted to him from men on the 
shore. At present Monsignor Persico has to bear the brunt of the 
blame, for the Church never hesitates to sacrifice its instruments 
in order to protect its head. But in the interests of truth, it is 
necessary to say quite clearly that it is the Pope and not Monsig- 
nor Persico who must bear the blame for the recent peril into 
which the Church has been plunged in Ireland. Monsignor Per- 
sico’s lips are closed for the present, and he cannot make any reply 
to the hurricane of abuse with which he has been overwhelmed. 
Should the time come when he can be heard in his own defense, 
the world and the Church will be surprised indeed. 

It is therefore all the more incumbent upon those who know 
the facts as they are known in Rome to do an act of tardy justice 
to Monsignor Persico, who so far from deserving the censure so 
freely heaped upon him, may fairly claim to have seen the rock 
upon which the Holy Father steered, and to have urged him, un- 
fortunately in vain, to adopt an altogether different course to that 
which he persisted in pursuing. 

This isa very grave statement, which is not made without 
positive knowledge at first hand of the facts. In justice to Mon- 
signor Persico, it should be known in Ireland— 

1, Thatso far from the Rescript having been drawn up in 
accordance with his recommendations, there were few men in all 
Ireland more astonished, and it may be added dismayed, than was 
Monsignor Persico on the receipt of that fatal document. He was 
not consulted about it while it was in process of elaboration, he 
did not recommend that it should be issued, and the first intima- 
tion which he received that such a momentous step was to be 
taken was his receipt in common with the Irish bishops of the text 
of the Rescript. 

2. That not only did Monsignor Persico not advise the pub- 
lication of the Rescript, but in his reports, which he forwarded to 
the Vatican for the information of the Holy Father, he expressly 
and urgently deprecated any such precipitance, and implored the 
Pope to do nothing whatever in Ireland until he had summoned 
the Archbishops and one bishop from every province in Ireland to 
Rome, and had gone into all the questions of fact and of principle 
with those who were most competent to advise. 

3. That when the Pope, in his letter of June 24, 1888, defend- 
ing his Rescript, told the Irish bishops that his sources of informa- 
tion were trustworthy, and that he could not be justly accused of 
having given judgment in a case with which he was insufficiently 
acquainted, because he had sent Monsignor Persico “ with the 
commission to use the greatest diligence in ascertaining the truth 
and to make a faithful report to us,” he seems to have implied 
that his Rescript was based upon the report of Monsignor Persico. 
Although the Pope may have read the earlier letters of his Envoy, 
the contrast between Monsignor Persico’s final advice and thePope’s 
action seems to indicate that his Relazione had not even been 
perused by the Pope before he launched the Rescript which cre- 
ated so much heart-burning in Ireland. 

4, That Monsignor Persico, so far from desiring to make the 
Church the tool of the English Government, declared throughout 
that it was fatal to the influence of the Holy See in Ireland that 
the Pope’s action should be in any way suspected to be prompted 
by England. He had considerable experience in negotiating with 
Catholic Governments, and his conviction was very strong that 
the expectations of the Pope of gain from diplomatic relations with 
England were mistaken. They would not strengthen, and they 
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might easily weaken, the authority ofthe Church. The hierarchy 
of Ireland, he maintained, were the true and proper channels 
through whom all communications should take place between the 
Pope and the Irish people. 

These statements are not made without a full sense of the 
grave responsibility attaching to their publication. They are cap- 
able of conclusive demonstration. The Pope has only to ask Car- 
dinal Rampolla to bring him Monsignor Persico’s Relazione, to 
note the date on which that report was read by the Pope, to com- 
pare that date with the date of the Rescript, and then to compare 
the recommendations of Monsignor Persico with the statements 
made above. It is impossible, of course, for any one else to verify 
the accuracy of what will no doubt be regarded in Ireland as an 
astounding and almost incredible revelation, but the appeal may 
be made without hesitation to Rome. 
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DRIFT. 


HE injury done to the Republican cause by the distribution of the “pat- 
ronage ” on the Quay and Platt system is noticed in many directions. 
The Brooklyn Times (Rep.) says: 


_ ‘When the election which was to settle the fate of the Protective pol- 
icy for four years and to decide whether Benjamin Harrison or Grover 
Cleveland was to be president of the United States was pending, the Times 
insisted against the doleful predictions of Republicans and the joyful ones 
of Democrats, that the patronage held by the Democratic party was a source 
of weakness rather than of strength to it, and that the conflict between the 
two parties was one to be settled by the American people upon the princi- 
ples involved. The conditions are now reversed. The Democrats are 
strong in the hunger of opposition. The Republicans are battling with 
that element of weakness, the patronage, and are getting the worst of it. 
The scramble for offices is disgusting, disheartening; the antagonism of 
men who last fall professed the most disinterested zeal for the party, but 
are now squabbling over the division of the political spoils, are making 
glad the enemy. To the politicians there is but one appeal. If they have 
any interest at all in the party they profess to serve or any of that patri- 
otic spirit which in campaigns they boast, let them moderate their zeal for 
the offices, whether fat or lean. Those outside of professional politics, who 
look with disgust upon its sordid scrambles, must remember that there are 
other things at stake in the coming contest, and not be deceived by what is 
only the froth upon the swift current of events.” 





In a recent address, at Washington, on Civil Service Reform, Mr. 
Charles Lyman, the President of the Commission, said: 


“The charges of the slow changes in the Government service are not 
well sustained. Changes are more numerous than most of the people sup- 
pose. The employees in the classified service of the Post-office Department 
undergo a complete change in five years, which fact is largely due to the 
small compensation paid to these people. Of the 8,000 employees of the 
classified service in Washington, there is an annual change of about 500.’’ 





The Kennett (Chester county) Advance, an energetic Republican jour- 
nal, in an article on “ The Blight of Bossism,” thus gives expression to views 
which are in the minds of many Pennsylvanians at this time: 

“The most baneful effects of the operations of the political boss are not 
the corruption of voters aud the creation of that odious species known as 
‘ floaters,’—men who offer their suffrage in the open market like so much 
hay. These effects are bad enough, but, evil as they are, they are not to be 
compared to the blighting iufluence that is exercised upon ambitious young 
men. A political career holds out to many young men tempting allure- 
ments, and the ambition to hold an honorable position in the State is alto- 
gether commendable. Nosooner, however, is a young man entered into the 
race for political honors than he is confronted by the boss, with the blunt 
command to pay tribute. If, secure in the integrity of his manhood, he re- 
fuses to make a corrupt alliance with political brigands, he soon finds that 
all avenues to success are barred, and he must either surrender his manhood 
and his integrity or forego his ambitions. The blighting influence of Simon 
Cameron in Pennsylvania politics retired to private life men like Galhusa 
A. Grow, dwarfed the careers of such intellectual giants as Thaddeus Stev- 
ens, and drove outof the party men like Wayne McVeagh and Colonel Mc- 
Clure, while hundreds of bright and ambitious young men have been turned 
aside into other avenues of thought and work, rather than bow the knee to 
the boss and stultify their consciences by joining hands with corruptionists 
The effects of these years of repression have left a painful impress upon 
Pennsylvania politics. 

“What may be seen in the State at large may be met with in less degree 
in our own county. The bright young man who attempts to get a foothold 
in political life without selling himself body and soul to the political boss 
finds his way exceedingly difficult and well nigh inaccessible. Too often 
we fiod the young aspirant, after a few disappointments, consenting to wear 
the badge of the slave rather than abandon his original purpose, and seeking 
oo" his course to his friends by secretly damning the boss whose slave 

e is. 





“For the extermination of the English sparrow pest,” says a writer in 
Forest and Stream, ‘‘I suggest the use of uninsulated electric light wires. 
The wires should be situated near the favorite breeding places of the birds 
and should be in short sections connected with the regular electric light 
wires. This method of killing sparrows will be most effective in late fall 
pe early spring, during which seasons sparrows congregate in towns and 
cities. 





The following language is attributed to Congressman Darlington in a 
recent interview in Philadelphia: ‘“* They don’t want to remove anybody in 
some of the departments for purely political reasons. I have no time for 
this pandering toa lot of political dudes and mugwumps. Thank goodness 
we have none of that breed down our way.” In the first place, we trust 
that one occupying the honorable position Mr. Darlington does did not make 
use of such uncouth language or give utterance to such deplorable senti- 
ments. If he did, he fails to appreciate the opinion of the cultured portion 
of the constituency he is supposed to represent.— West Grove (Chester Co 
Pa.), Independent. es 





WHY RUN ANY RISk WITH YOUR COUGH OR UOLD, Hoarseness, or in 
deed any Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when s remedy safe, thor- 
ough, and so easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? If 
you have contracted a severe Cold, save your Lungs from the dangerous 
irritation and inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by 
promptly resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection 
of the Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief 
from obstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 








DRY GOODS. 





FOR DRY GOODS 


THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


-:DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly as 
low as elsewhere on similar qualities of Goods. 





STREETS. 








= 


SEED WAREHOUSES. 





DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business. 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and 8. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. Cata- 
logue and prices mailed free on application. 








NATATORIUM. 





ATATORIUM AND PHYSICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, BROAD ST., below WALNUT. 
SWIMMING SCHOOL 

For both sexes and all ages. Open from 5 A. M. till 
10 P.M. The most timid persons taught to swim in 
from six to ten lessons. Single trial lessons airy 
also strictly private lessons. EXTRA NOTICE—On 
and after to-day season tickets will be reduced thirty 
(30) per cent. Change of hours—The Ladies’ hours 
ereafter close at1 P.M. «EDUCTION OF SIN- 


GL« TICKETS—Single tickets are reduced to 3 for $1, 
7 for $2, or 12 for $3. or particulars call on or ad- 
dress J. A. PAYNE. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


MANUFACTURERS. 





BarKER BrotTHErRs & Co. 


125 S. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 


General Banking Business Conducted. 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOANS 
NEGOTIATED. 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

IssUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT IN AMOUNTS TO SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
LENGTH OF TIME OF DEpogiT. 

HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLass INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 








NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








The 





TO MACKINAC 


SUMMER TOURS. 


Pacace STEAMERS. Low Rates. 





Four Trips per Week Between 


DETROIT, MACKINAC ISLAND 


Petoskey, Sault Ste. Marie, and Lake 
Huron Way Ports, 





Every Week Day Between 


DETROIT AND CLEVELANO 


Special Sunday Trips during June, July, August and Sept. 





Double Daily Line Between 


CHICAGO AND ST, JOSEPH, MICH. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS 


Rates -n74 Excursi :n Tickets will be furnished 
b- your Tick?: Agent, or address 
=. B. “VHITCOMB, G. P. A., Detroit, Mic., 
Beiroit and Clevoiand Steam Wav. Co, 








Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINes, chilled or not chilled. 














Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





(- F FICE, 208 8. 478 Svr., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 


Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 


Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








